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Back East 


Excursions 


On Sale June 1 to 4,.14 to 19, 25 to 27, inclusive. June 24 and 29 
to St. Peul only. July ite 7, inclusive. Aug. 9 to 13, inclusive. 
September 7 to 10, 13 to 15, inclusive, ’ 


. 


Sample Rates 


Chicago ......... hiss thandetvenitihietat a $72.50 
--ese 60.00 


Low rates to many other points. Limit 90 days, but.in no case 
later October 31, 1909. Extravagant stopover privileges including 
Grand Canyon and Petrified Forest. 


SPECIAL 


National Educational Association . 


Denver Colorado, July Sth to 9th, 1909. Sale dates, June 27th, 28th, 29th, 
Stir, Grech Fel Tet’ 20 Gets, CTS Ie ices nao ge ca beasnediccsdedgnicrasonnsoeVedstevesdens $55.00 


A: post card request will bring. you our Back Bast Excursion pamphlet and 
Booklets descriptive of the mene interesting stops to be made. ~ 


Our N. E. A, Folder will especially interest you. 
H.K. GREGORY, A. G. P. Ai pass  S dede BYRNE, A. P, T. M. 
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The Milton Bradley 


Summer School 


FOR TEACHERS 


(PACIFIC COAST DIVISION) 


Will be held in 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 5th to 30th 


Att the Club Rooms of the Century Club of California 
S. W. Cor. Franklin and Sutter Streets 


Devoted to improvement in the teaching of 
Form and Color and Handwork in the Schools, 
and their application in the home. 


Edith M. Bushnell, Graduate of Mark Hopkins Art Institute, 
Principal, assisted by trained Specialists in charge of various 
departments. 

Courses in Drawing, Water Colors, Modeling, Metal and 
Leather Work, Basketry, Textile Weaving, Design and Home 
Decoration. 

A course of lectures on the History of Art and Historic 
Ornament will be given. 

Saturdays will be devoted to sight-seeing and entertainment at 
once pleasant and instructive. These outings will be free to members 
of the school. 

For prospectus giving complete courses offered, terms, etc., 
address : 


Registrar, Milton Bradley Summer School 
575 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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COLEMAN'S NEW LABORATORY 
MANUAL OF PHYSICS 


By S. E. Coreman, Head of 
Science Department, Oakland, 
Cal , High School. 60 cents 


Presents a maximum of physics 
with a minimum of manipulation. 
Mach experiment serves a definite 
purpese in the general plan of the 
course References to all standard 
textbooks are included. 


LYMAN’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY 


By Ermer A. Lyman, Professor 
of Mathematics, Michigan 
State Normal College. $1.25 


A book which trains the student’s 
reasoning powers rather than his 
memory. The subject tutter is 
much abridged, and practi-ai prob- 
lems of construction are intre.duced 
early in the work. 







ADAMS'S PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By Cnyartes F. Apams, A. M., 
Head of the Department of 
Physics, Detroit Central High 
School. $1.20 


A comprehensive text, with suffi- 
cient demonstrations for the teach- 
er, and practical problems for the 
pupil. The book is particularly 
teachable, as the language is sim- 
ple and the illustrations numerous 
and illuminating. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 








Send for 1909 Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


571 Market Street, San Francisco 
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COLLINS'S PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA 


Cotuins, Ph.D., Pro 

Mathematics, State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, 
Wis. $1.00 


Treats only the essentials, cor- 
relating algebra with other studies, 
and providing abundant clear sug- 
gestions to the student. It recog- 
nizes modern demands, and makes 
the study of practical value. 


By Jos. V. 


tessor of 


CHAMBERLAIN’S STANDARDS IN 
EDUCATION 


Including Industrial Training 
By ArtHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, 

B.S., A.M., Dean and Profes- 

sor of Education, Throop 

Polytechnic Institute. $1.00 

The first educational text written 
from the industrial point of view. 
It is simple and clear in statement, 
interesting, instructive, and inspir- 
ing to both older and younger 
teachers. 








FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 


By S.J ForMAN, Ph.D. 60 
cents 
Aims to establish high political 


ideals and promote good citizen- 
ship, as well as to teach the more 
important facts concerning our 
government. The duties of the 
various departments of the govern- 
ment are treated with considerable 
fulness. 

















CHICAGO BOSTON 





Pacific Grove 
Academy 


PACIFIC GROVE, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School 
for Boys 


General and College Preparatory Courses 


Special attention given pupils whose 
previous training has been irregular. Pupils 
advanced according to individual ability and 
application. Attention given to physical wel- 
fare. Del Monte Baths, Tennis Courts, and 
Golf Links open to pupils. Military features 
arranged by officer from the Presidio of 
Monterey. Outdoor recreation the entire year. 
Annual charge is $500. 

The Pacific Grove Hotel will be closed 
from August 3Ist to April 30th, and the 
entire building occupied by the Pacific Grove 
Academy. 


For catalogues and information, address 


THE HEADMASTER 


Pacific Grove California 
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School ‘Teachers 


Welcome to 


Pacific Grove 


Pacific Grove Hotel (open to 
August 31st) offers an ideal place for 
the summer vacation. Always cool 
and comfortable. Every facility for 
outdoor enjoyment. Bathing, horse- 
back riding, motoring, fishing, etc. 


Guests are given privileges of Del 
Monte Baths, Golf Links, Tennis 
Courts and Grounds. 


Rates $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 


American plan. 


Write for reservations now, address 


GEORGE C. CORDY, Manager 
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CUNNINGHAM, CURTIS & WELCH 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Publishers of PARSON'S CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS 
Depository for the Leading EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


565-571 Market St., San Francisco. 


252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
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576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
WE CAN EQUIP YOUR 


PHYSICAL 
CHEMICAL 
BIOLOGY OR 
METALLURGICAL 
LABORATORIES WITH JUST 


SUCH APPARATUS AND 
CHEMICALS YOU NEED 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO PURCHASE 
YOUR LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Regular Classes in 
Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing, Perspect- 
ive, Lettering, Designing, Illustrating, 
Modeling, Life and Anatomy 
Special Classes in 


Metal Work and Descriptive Geometry 
DAY, NIGHT AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


Special Class in 


Arts and Crafts Building 


ar ae ))| 2130 CENTER ST. 
TELEPHONE SRV 
BERKELEY 3309 i Sa BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Architectural Rendering 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
The school specializes in training drawing teachers, designers, and 
illustrators. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


In this number we give space to an article on health and develop- 
ment work by one amply prepared to discuss helpfully the problems 
involved in equipping and maintaining an effective system of medical 
inspection in urban schools. In presenting this article for the considera- 
tion of thoughtful teachers everywhere, we are sure that we are doing 
wisely. For in this matter of medical inspection we are called upon 
to face and solve problems upon which the success or failure of school 
work as a whole is largely conditioned. 

One may safely predict that educational reviewers, one hundred 
years hence will write us down as having been criminally stupid in 
caring for the bodies of our school children. ‘Those future historians 
will point out that the educational writings of this period show a clear 
recognition of the dependence of the mental upon the physical, and 
they will question why this generally acknowledged truth was not 
sooner realized in practice. 

Does it not seem strange that we are so slow in grappling with this 
problem? More and more it becomes apparent that most of the serious 
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breaches of discipline in our schools are due to pathological conditions 
in the offenders. In nine cases out of ten our so-called stupid pupils 
need medical attention rather than straps, detentions, or other artificial 
stimuli. Unless the physical is right, we are building upon sand. And 
yet we patiently plod along trying to give to the half-nurtured child 
suffering from adenoids the same mental superstructure that we success- 
fully erect for his neighbor of the clean limb and rosy cheek. When 
we blame the former for his stupidity, we have not placed the charge 
where it rightly belongs. 

Still we are not altogether to blame. The school is simply one 
social institution; the opinion of society at any given period as to the 
school’s powers and scope must largely determine those matters. 
Society has inclined to the view that it is the function of the school to 
train the mind. ‘The school authorities have complied with the man- 
date of society. The care of the body has been considered the 
special province of the medical profession, much as the care of the 
moral nature has been considered the duty of the home and the church. 
Many parents to-day rather resent having physical defects of their 
children called to their attention by school authorities, and simply rebel 
at the discussion of moral delinquencies unless these appear as infrac- 
tions of school regulations. 

Fortunately this view as to the segregation of functions is giving 
way to a broader and more enlightened conception of public education. 
To-day the social ideal is clarifying the views of our people. Society 
is rapidly advancing to the new viewpoint that the fundamental pur- 
pose and justification of the education of the young at public expense 
rest in the making of better men and women. From this viewpoint the 
school is being permitted in some quarters, and will eventually be 
compelled everywhere, to look to those physical and moral conditions 
that make for sound intellectual training and good citizenship. That 
this newer, wider view is dawning on the social consciousness is 
evidenced by the growing demand for medical inspection. May the 
day be hastened when the dawning that we now witness shall pass te 
the full noon of accomplishment. 









EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE MORALITY PLAY 


In preparing and presenting ‘‘Everygirl’’ the author and the stu- 
dents of the San Francisco Normal School have done a piece of work 
worth while. While the play showed marked literary and artistic 
ability on the part of the author, and sympathetic, enthusiastic inter- 
pretation on the part of the students, our real reason for including a 
synopsis of the play in this issue has quite another basis. We include 
it as a suggestion to other normal schools, high schools, academies 
and universities. 

A little reflection will show the possibilities for good in plays like 
“Everygirl.”” The working out in loving companionship of apt per- 
sonifications of the qualities and virtues that lead to success and hap- 
piness will leave a sure impress upon dawning womanhood and man- 
hood. In preparing a play such as “Everygirl,”” each player becomes 
familiar with the lines of all the others. With mind and heart recep- 
tive, seed thoughts are being sown which shall eventually ripen into 
true self-expression. The storing the mind, while the heart inclines, 
with the finest gems of literature—the perfect crystallizations of world- 
wide aspirations—is surely one means of fortifying the soul against 
temptation. Surely it prepares one partly at least to face bravely the 
day of loss and trial. 

It is a significant fact that in the early days of Christianity the 
Church made free use of the morality play to bring home its teach- 
ings. May we not learn from the past? There can be no doubt 
that dramatic representations appeal strongly to youth. Are we using 
this avenue of impression as fully as we should? ‘Think of the silly 
farces and nonsensical skits commonly presented by high school students. 
These same students would be no less interested in something worth 
while. 

Here is surely an opportunity for the English teachers in our high 
schools. We all know that constructive ability outranks analytic 
power. ‘The latter should be simply preparatory to the former. We 
should like to see high school teachers try the experiment of preparing 
a play along these lines worthy of presentation at graduation. Our 
pages will be gladly open to chronicle the results. Who will show 
that they are not blind followers of a beaten track? 
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LIFE AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
e 


ALLISON WARE 
State Normal School, San Francisco 


HIS opening twentieth century is producing a wonderful crop of 
T problems. ‘The struggle for clean and efficient government, the 

regulation of public service corporations, the conservation of 
national resources, the adjustment of the relations of labor and capital, 
and a whole host of minor problems in which society is seeking to direct 
itself for the best welfare of its members, mark the age as one of acute 
social unrest. 

It has been said that school teachers do not know or care very 
much about the world’s problems; that their time is taken up with much 
ado about, well, say about Orders in Council, and the ablative abso- 
lute, and the formula for cube root, and why Mobile is where it is. 
Possibly the charge is as scurrilous as it is rude. Let that be as it 
may; the problem involved in our topic is no less vital and no less 
clamorous for solution than the other rising social issues of the times. 
Moreover, it is more than a school problem. It is a world problem, 
and the world is becoming more and more importunate for its solution. 
For the word has gone out that the curriculum of our common schools 
does not prepare young people for life. In self-respect as workers 
holding a pride in our work, and in self-interest as servants wishing to 
prosper in the good will of those we serve, it behooves us to meet the 
question squarely: ‘Are our schools failing to prepare their pupils to 
meet the demands of life outside of school? If so, what is the 
matter >” 

It is hardly necessary to offer proof that the first of these questions 
is being answered in the negative by a very large and an increasing 
number of critics. It would be hard, indeed, for anyone to be so far 
and lone in the desert of tradition as to fail to hear the demands and 
complaints that arise on every hand. 

““What you teach is not learned by your students,” says, in sub- 
stance the officer in charge of the entrance examinations at West Point. 
And he backs the charge up with data too inflammatory to print in an 
educational journal. 

“The remedy for the defects in our educational system,’ says 
President Eliot, staunch pillar of pedagogical orthodoxy, “‘is to have 
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industrial schools for children between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen.” _ 

“The principal need of our rural communities is such reform in 
the rural school as shall make it serve the needs of the people.’’ So 
reports the celebrated Commission on Country Life whose work has 
recently been finished after sessions in thirty-five states and the examina- 
tion of one hundred and thirty-five thousand reports. 

Theodore Roosevelt has had time, too, to take a crack at our 
schools with his big stick—the stick well studded with hob nails of 
common honesty and common sense: “Our immediate purpose is to 
take the first steps in providing for the ninety-five per cent who are 
not now trained for a vocation advantages corresponding to those 
enjoyed by the relative few who are trained in the professional and 
technical schools.” And again, ““The school system should be aimed 
primarily to fit the student for actual life rather than for a university.” 

These are but samples of the expressions of discontent which have 
marked with increasing frequency the popular no less than the pro- 
fessional literature of the last few years. But all these complaints by 
individuals of high or low degree are mere punctuation marks to the 
real indictment—that sweeping indictment against the worth of our 
system which is joined in by thousands of parents whose lack of faith 
leads them to let their children quit school; and by those hundreds of 
thousands of children, half educated or uneducated by the standard 
of our meager, traditional requirements, who drop by the way each 
year. With better school equipment on every hand, with prosperity 
enabling parents to keep their children in school, with tempting sops of 
comfort in the shape of manual training, polytechnic courses, commer- 
cial branches, domestic science, “‘agriculture’’ and what not, with com- 
pulsory education laws, and with policemen detailed to haul in erring 
sons of promise by the scruff of their necks; in spite of all this the fact 
remains that in California four children out of five never finish the 
grammar schools. And of those boys who do finish the grammar 
schools and have the hardihood to begin the high school, seventy per 
cent drop out before graduation. 

Skeptical souls may find diversion and relief in grave quibbling as 
to the accuracy of these figures. Some optimists, indeed, aver that 
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fully twenty-five per cent of our children graduate from the grammar 
schools; and that not less than five per cent complete the high school. 
But the matter has long since passed the place when anyone needs 
figures in order to catch the point. It is common knowledge that our 
eighth grades are hopelessly shrunken when compared with the lower 
grades. It is common knowledge, too, that graduation classes of ten or 
twelve are the rule in high schools of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pupils; that the upper classes in such schools resemble in 
marked degree the classes in a young ladies’ seminary. 

To start with, what is wrong with the curriculum of our elementary 
schools? In the first place, we lack a definite, tangible, common-sense 
conception of the purposes of these schools. We have called them the 
““people’s birthright,’’ “the bulwark of our institutions,” “‘the training 
ground for citizenship;’’ all of which does great justice to our feelings 
without conveying any lasting peace to our minds. Is there not some 
fundamental idea which stands as the educational basis for this first 
stage in our educational scheme? Is there not some distinguishing 
mark by which we may know to a certainty the end for which such 
schools are designed? If so, it will not be hard to judge the value of 
our present product and to appraise for its real worth each element 
now included in, or seeking admission into, the curriculum of those 
schools. 

We speak of our elementary schools as our common schools. Do 
we mean by this that they are numerous and well distributed? Surely 
there is something more significant in the adjective than mere indication 
of number. Do we mean then that they are common in the sense that 
eggs are spoken of in market reports as common? ‘That they are 
inferior, unworthy of confidence or of low relative value? By no 
means this, for of all the branches of our educational system they are 
the most cherished and respected. We speak of some of our great 
men as having had but a common school education and feel that we 
have dignified the men and the school by such association. They are 
called common, not because they are numerous, or of little worth. 
They are common in a far more significant sense than this, for they 
deal with the common or general educational needs of the whole 
people. ‘That is to say, they deal, or should deal, with those elements 
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of education which are of prime value to all individuals of our society. 
It is their function to give to all the children of the nation those 
elementary adjustments to the demands of life required in common of 
us all. 

Let us see what this means. There are some things which are 
essential parts of the education of every American. Whatever his 
occupation, environment, creed or special needs may be, there are 
common staples of education which he must have, or be unprepared 
to meet the general demands which membership in civilized society lays 
upon him. A horseshoer as a horseshoer, a factory hand as such, or a 
minister in his ministerial capacity needs to know little or no arithmetic. 
But men in the common relations of life, each of these has frequent 
need of it. A lawyer may interpret the law and a cobbler may cobble 
with skill, and still know nothing about geography. But as men, each 


is expected to attain at least to the standard of common sense in that 
subject which is set by intelligent people in the world about him. So 
it is in spelling, reading, writing, the use of language, history and 
science. There is a general human need for such intelligence in all of 


these as will give its possessor his proper place in the social unit of 
which he is a member. Without this intelligence one would be an 
alien to his race and times; a barbarian, an outlander, out of touch in 
a thousand ways with the needs of life. 

This fundamental piece of work, therefore, our elementary schools 
should do: they should give to the children of the nation eight full 
years’ worth of that knowledge, culture and emotional discipline 
required of all intelligent adults by the common demands of civilized 
life. Here is the training that lies at the root of all social integration. 
Our common business relations, our standards of appreciation of liter- 
ature, the play, the nation’s past, of morals and manners depend 
largely upon it. It is the basis for intelligent contact with the world 
through speech, writing or action. It is at the foundation of nation- 
alism. It is the cement binding the heterogenous elements of society 
into a true social structure. 

This function of the elementary schools to distribute the education 
of common or general usefulness is no theoretical deduction. It is 
implied in the framework of the system under which such schools are 
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established and operated. These schools are devised for all the chil- 
dren of the land and voluntary attendance is often supplemented by 
compulsory education laws. Their arrangement by grades and the scope 
of their courses of study are practically uniform, and this implies that 
what they give is of first value to all. From all external signs it 
would seem clear that they have been designed to distribute to each 
child his share in the race heritage of common intelligence. 

This would seem to be so simple as to be axiomatic: the whole 
content of a course of study intended for all, and so far as possible 
given to all, must be useful to all. It must supply all comers with 
things of essential value to each. Now, if it should be found that the 
course of study of our common schools has in it matter clearly only of 
special value to special classes of individuals, or of value near the 
vanishing point to any class of individuals, or, on the other hand, if it 
should appear that it has left out matter of primary value to all, then 
to just that degree it has failed to meet the ends for which it has been 
devised. In such case no amount of generous equipment on the part 
of the public, and no extenuating theorizing or resolution of good will 
on our part, can set the affair right. The worth of our system of 
common schools, and the answer which must be made to the rising 
storm of criticism which confronts it, both depend upon the results of 
one simple test; do these schools give to the children of the nation an 
education of which all parts are of fundamental value to all who 
receive it? 

First, as to the tool subjects. Reading, writing and the use of the 
mother tongue are, of course, a fundamental part of our necessary 
common equipment. Most people use them in their vocations; all 
people have need of them in the common relations of everyday life. 
On the whole they are well provided for in our elementary schools. 
Such defects as may be found in our treatment of them arise partly 
from imperfections in methods—especially in the work in language 
where systematic drills have not yet taken their proper place—and 
partly from the encroachments made upon them by useless surplusage 
in other subjects. 

Arithmetic, in the light of common needs, is in a less satisfactory 
state. Greater familiarity in handling the problems arising in the daily 
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experiences of life, and far more accuracy in the fundamental opera- 
tions involved in such problems are demanded. On the other hand, 
time is wasted on mathematical calculations of interest only to mathe- 
maticians or to specialists in this or that peculiar vocation. A transi- 
tory knowledge of relatively useless branches such as cube root and 
troy weight has been sought at the expense of thoroughness in the 
problems arising from daily business activities. The arithmetic peculiar 
to the navigator, the plasterer, the banker, the bond broker and the 
commission merchant have crowded out the drills in accuracy without 
which slovenly results in any sort of computation are inevitable. 

Spelling, in a less and a lessening degree, is subject to the same 
criticism. Time is wasted and thoroughness in essentials is dissipated 
by too much: attention to word analysis, scientific nomenclature, trick or 
freak words, and to words remote from the uses of our common 
written expression. ‘Too little time is spent in making fast a knowledge 
of the spelling of those few thousand staple words which all of us 
have frequent need to write. 

But in spite of these defects the tool subjects when all is said are 
fairly well handled in our elementary course of study. Moreover, 
such defects in content and method as they display seem to be dimin- 
ishing evils. These subjects bear such an intimate relation to the 
common uses of life that the school can not go very far astray in 
respect to them. ‘The world checks our work in them so carefully that 
we must of necessity abide pretty closely by its standards. 

The situation is different.in regard to the cultural subjects. Take 
the history course for instance. A very large part of the school work 
in this subject has no place in that common culture which the world 
requires of us all. All the long forgotten interests of past generations 
are preserved in it like fossils in ancient rock. Burgoyne’s campaign, 
the panic of 1836, and the three styles of colonial government are 
made much of. ‘The problems which it discusses are those which 
interest the historical philosopher, whether or not the world has any 
interest in them or purpose in knowing of them. We ask children to 
understand and remember the deductions of the specialist in history as 
to the influence of the frontier on Jackson’s administration. It is 
thought necessary to instruct children in the intricacies through which 
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scholardom has traced the forces that developed the federal constitu- 
tion. Meanwhile, a brimming measure of dates, names, and incidents 
long since vanished from the minds of men outside of schools is thrown 
in for full weight. The result is an educational hodge-podge. One 
half of it is worthless when known; the other half is confused with the 
worthless, receives no special emphasis, and is retained with difficulty 
until the examination is over. It is high time that teachers should 
demand of text writers and course-of-study makers that the content of 
the work in history should be made fully worth while to all who 
receive it. And this will be done when we are ready to admit that 
school history should be squared to meet the common educational needs 
of American boys and girls and not to satisfy the standards of 
specialists who develop the subject for its own sake. 

The case of geography is parallel to that of history. The bulk 
of our material in this subject has no conceivable value to anyone save 
a geographer. Data that the busy world does not know and does not 
need to know; statistical matter which no one can possibly remember 
without making its retention a life work; chains of cause and effect 
solely of interest to the geographical philosopher or the intellectual 


dilettante; technical analyses of aspects of nature and affairs of men; 
all these abound. Indeed, this is the very heyday of their vigor, for 
each new text out-pedants the one before in these respects. Meanwhile, 
great living lessons which the world urges us to know go untaught; 
and such world-useful knowledge as does get in is mixed with the 
worthless stuff and together with it, suffers a speedy process of mental 
elimination. 


Literature has a plain duty to perform in the scheme of common 
education. The world has a right to expect that the children of the new 
generation shall be given their share of the love that has become our race 
heritage. Good reading habits and tastes should be established from 
the study of literature. Through literature, also, should come the 
possession of those emotional attitudes which membership in civilized 
society requires us to have. These are the values it holds for all. 
How have we gone about the task of distributing them? We have 
based our work upon four or eight selections when fifty would scarcely 
have sufficed. Those chosen are such as appeal to the most highly 
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developed literary tastes and are therefore ill adapted to arouse the 
appreciations of children. Selections dear to the literary scholar, but 
long since placed on the top shelf by the uncompromising verdict of 
the world, take the place of the living legends, traditions, stories and 
poems which have proved their right to live by sturdy survival in the 
affections of men and women outside of school. And the material 
thus selected has been handled in a way to effectually destroy such 
values as might peradventure under other treatment be drawn from it. 
The study of classifications of figures of speech, and rhetorical devices, 
and rules of versification have chilled appreciation. The chase and 
capture of far-fetched allusions has driven out enjoyment and emotional 
response. Biographical shreds and patches have displaced the knowl- 
edge that common culture requires of all. One would imagine from 
the pedantic content and the analytical method of our literature course 
that each pupil was a little be-spectacled specialist in English whose 
principal aim was to secure a scholarly insight into the mysteries of 
literary technique. We should not be surprised to find as a result that our 
schools have failed to yield the results in reading habits, literary apprecia- 
tion, and emotional discipline which are demanded by our common needs 
and which the common schools are duty bound to supply. 

There is one subject in the curriculum of our elementary schools 
which is hard to classify either as a tool or a cultural subject. Life has 


so crowded it from its highways that one can find no standards set by use 


whereby we may be guided in characterizing it. ‘This is the study of 
rules concerning the mechanics of the English language included in text- 
books and universally taught in schools under the name of grammar. 

The presence of formal grammar in the course of study has never 
yet been explained by a single reason that would stand analysis. The 
noisiest reason for its appearance there is found in the ancient dogma 
that it is essential as a foundation for the correct use of the mother 
tongue in speech and writing. It is absolutely as idle to attempt to 
refute this dogma by serious argument as it would be to attempt to 
disprove in the minds of its adherents the strong emotional faith, held 
by many, in the influence of the moon’s phases upon the weather. All 
that can be hoped for is that a new generation will grow up without it. 


One may call human experience to the test and show that not one 
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individual in a hundred invokes a knowledge of grammar rules in 
daily speech and writing. It may be shown in such uncommon cases 
as exist, where some rule-ridden unfortunate does find it necessary to 
con over the formulas for word combinations, before uttering a thought 
that at best he has but a poor substitute for the unconscious accuracy 
of well grooved habits. It may be proved beyond question that the 
graduates of our common elementary and high schools, in spite of 
years of gruelling instruction, do not know enough rules of grammar 
properly to ask for pie. It may be pointed out that there are only a 
score or less of common violations of good language usage, and that, 
therefore, a score of less of grammar rules should suffice even were 
they sovereign remedies for the diseases of our language. It may be 
urged that practically all the rules of grammar known by others than 
grammarians relate to language forms which the knower in spite of his 
knowledge, habitually misuses; and that practically no one knows the 
rules for the hundred and one cases which in spite of his ignorance, 
he habitually employs correctly. It may be explained that it is as idle, 
from the standpoint of future conduct, to tell a child why “He don’t” 
is wrong as it is to have him write ten times in a copy-book, ‘‘Honesty 
is the best policy.”” It may be made clear that grammar came from 
language as a diversion of the scholar and that many a happy race 
gces pleasantly on from generation unto generation singing its songs, 
chanting its chants, whooping its whoops, and speaking its speeches 
without knowing that it is blessed with a grammar. But all this, and 
_ a thousand times as much, falls upon ears of stone when it is uttered 
in the presence of cne who holds to the ancient dogma as a sacred faith 
of his fathers. 

An ingenious argument for the study of formal grammar rests in 
the plea that the study of English grammar prepares the student for 
the study of French, German or Latin grammar. In the first place, 
this claim is flatly denied by many language teachers who declare that 
the mushed and garbled notions of English language-forms which 
pupils carry with them into the high school are a source of confusion 
rather than illumination in the study of the grammar of other languages. 
In the second place, the knowledge of French, or any other foreign 
language, is not a part of that knowledge required of all by the world’s 
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needs and uses. ‘Therefore, it and all its peculiar prerequisites should 
be special subjects of instruction for those few who find individual 
need for such special instruction. ‘Third, the study of grammar-forms 
of the French, or any other foreign language, is in itself an idle and 
useless thing, having no place in a sound method of teaching a reading, 
writing, or speaking knowledge of that tongue. And finally, whatever 
the truth of the original assertion may be believed to be, we are at 
least absolutely sure that not ten per cent of our boys and girls ever 
study a foreign language, much less learn one. It is a curious doctrine 
that seeks to require a nation’s children to spend a considerable part of 
five years of their school life upon a subject because, forsooth, now 
and then one of them may be required by some evil custom to learn 
Latin conjugations and the principal parts of French irregular verbs. 

These false values attributed to the study of English grammar are 
not attacked here because they deserve it. No unprejudiced observer 
can judge them without detecting their imposture; and to those biased 
with the traditions of false values no amount of argument may avail. 
It will surely take a generation, and, without the intervention of special 
grace or a master satirist, perhaps a hundred years before course-of- 
study makers will dare to lay violent hands upon these dogmas which 
flout the dictates of the plainest common sense. 


And meanwhile, before our eyes is the record of desertions among 
our pupils; facing us every. day is the problem of a congested cur- 
riculum; and rising on every hand is the increasing clamor of the world 
for a common education that shall prepare for the common needs of 


life. 


We are ready at last for an answer to our question: ‘What is 
wrong with the curriculum of our common schools?”” In this cur- 
riculum we have developed subjects and failed to develop children. 
We have dealt in piled up pyramids of knowledge without sifting it to 
find what parts are worth while and what parts are worthless from the 
standpoint of common usefulness. We have exploited the special 
knowledge of scholars and neglected to emphasize the fundamental 
knowledge of value to everyone. We have raised up traditions of 
false values which rule us, while the values sought by and needed in 
the world without go undiscovered. We have forgotten that school 
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work should look out upon life work and that school education to be 
sound must lead to life uses. We have forgotten that the common 
schools exist not for specialists, not for traditions, not for pedantry, 
not for subjects, but for living boys and girls, to the end that they may 
pass out into the world equipped with the common things which life 
requires of all. 

Good masters, all! What do we propose to do with this common 
school system which we are running? Are we still smugly satisfied 
with it? Can we deny any longer the existence of a rising discontent? 
Are we still deaf to the voice of the world, rising on every hand with 
the sound of many waters, which demands that life be let into the 
schoolroom? Or are we slow with reform merely because we have 
the inertia of the ox? Or are we still ready to tremble with super- 
stitious dread when the ghost of formal discipline appears before us, 
rattling its dry bones and clanking its rusty chains? Or are we still 
overwhelmed with timidity when in the presence of pedantry girt round 
with its age-old traditions? 

The time has come for a reorganization of the curriculum of our 
common schools to the end that they may become true trainers for 
life. Are we ready to lead in the work, or are we destined to stand 
holding fast to unfulfilled promises until the current of inevitable 
progress sweeps us from its path? 


Why are bees and butterflies 

Dancing in the sun? 
Violets and buttercups 
Blooming every one? 


Please to tell me why the trees 
Have put new bonnets on? 
Please to tell me why the crows 
Their picnics have begun ? 
Why does all the whole big world 
Smell like a fresh bouquet 
Picked from one of God’s flower beds? 
! oat’ 
Oh, I know! it’s May. ny 







SAVINGS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


[The following -appeared as an editorial in the American Banker, 


New York, issue of April 3, 1909.] 
“<2. in Berkeley, California, a movement has been made to 


encourage the saving spirit in the school children which, if 

fully followed out, should be one of the most valuable in the 
country. Mr. F. F. Bunker, superintendent of public schools of that 
city, has suggested to the board of education that teachers be empow- 
ered to accept small sums from the children by selling to them stamps 
in value varying from five to twenty-five cents. When the sum of one 
dollar shall have been reached, a deposit account will be opened in the 
child’s name in one of the Berkeley banks which have offered to do 
everything possible to help with the plan. 

**Every one admits that childhood is the time for the formation of 
habits which last a lifetime. Knowledge gained then influences the 
whole current of existence. Why education along the lines of encour- 
aging thrift and instructing in the ways and advantages of saving 
accounts has been neglected for so long is one of the modern mysteries. 
A child does not want to be taught penuriousness, nor yet to have 
pointed out too strongly the advantages of accumulated wealth. The 
lessening of the amount of work charitable institutions would be called 
upon to accomplish if children were generally taught the value of 
saving, however, can not be estimated. 


‘From the standpoint of humanity, of morality, of prosperity and 


of clean and estimable living, therefore, it is a wise proposition indeed. 
Every penny, too, which the child places to the savings account is a bit 
of self-denial which is bound to be reflected in the attitude toward life 
in after years. It means going without a bit of candy, a coveted toy 
or some childish frivolity, and while one who would not wish to see 
children deprived of the childish indulgences that make for innocent 
happiness, the results attained will more than compensate through the 
lessening of dangers from self-indulgence. 

‘From the viewpoint of the banker, it should be encouraged for 
several reasons. Chiefly it teaches confidence. The teacher who accepts 
the tiny savings is trusted in the first place. The bank which received 
the precious first dollar comes in for its share. The child learns to look 
upon that monetary institution as a friend and that friendliness is some- 
thing which will not be easily disturbed in future years. ‘The plan, 
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therefore, of encouraging and aiding the children in saving their mites 
means the making of just that many bank depositors, not only in school 
time, but in all the time to come. 

“Tt is inevitable that some instruction as to what banking really means 
should result. It gives an opening for the bankers, if they will accept 
it, for heart to heart talks on what banks are for and what they aim to 
do. It would help all around—the teachers, the banks, and the future 
generation of workers in the world. It would help the bankers, too. 
It always does one good to get in touch with the newness of living—to 
get away from the worn dollar sign and into the atmosphere of fresh, 
vigorous life, where it stands for nothing more serious or problematic 
than play.” 





A LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT 
My dear Mr. Armstrong: 


I shall be glad to have you pass on to your readers the fact that the 
State Board of Education has just adopted McMaster’s Brief History 
of the United States in lieu of the present State textbook by the same 
author. The new book is much simpler in language and scope than the 
old and is arranged like the old Barnes’s Histories, with about one-third 
the matter arranged as foot notes, to be omitted when it is desirable to 
shorten the work. ‘The royalty is reduced from 30 cents per copy to 
15 cents per copy, which will result in a saving to the children of the 
State, of more than $25,000 over the old contract. Moreover, it is 
* hoped that the change will not throw out of use any of the old text- 
books now in the hands of the pupils. The books are by the same 
author and therefore are similar as to topics and general thought. It 
is a good thing in teaching history to have more than one textbook in 
the hands of the class. A modern teacher is not confined to the exact 
page or the exact language of the textbook either in teaching or in 
assigning lessons. 

Let us, then, all join together in making this change so gradual that 
it will hardly seem like a change at all. There is no occasion for any 
child in the State to discard his old history and buy a new one. ‘There- 
fore, I venture to commend the matter to the good sense and the discre- 
tion of the teachers of the State. Very truly yours, 


Epwarpb Hyatt. 





HYATT 





METHODS AND RESULTS IN THE MEDICAL EXAM- 
INATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Dr. Ernest B. Hoac 
Director of Hygiene and Medical Examinations in Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, and in the Pasadena City Schools 
Lecturer in School Hygiene, University of California 


O ARGUMENT is any longer necessary to support the idea of 
medical work in schools. ‘The necessity for such health <uper- 
vision is now pretty firmly established in the minds of nearly all 

progressive school people. We may therefore, concentrate our attention 
very largely upon methods and results in this established system. But 
one can hardly touch upon this subject without also including methods 
for the organization of the school health department. For this reason 
we shall present the subject under three heads, viz.: (1) Methods 
of organization. (2) ‘Technique of examinations. (3) Results 
obtained. 

Medical inspection, or as I much prefer to call it, health super- 
vision of schools, is provided for by methods which vary all the way 
from desultory voluntary services to the complete, well paid, method- 
ical plan of New York City. In general it may be safely stated that 
schools get just about what they pay for. One does not usually 
expect satisfactory service from a voluntary or poorly paid superin- 
tendent or teacher. Whatever sort of public service is worth having 
is usually worth paying for. Health officers in schools should, there- 
fore, be regarded as any other employees of the school system. We 
frequently hear of a school medical officer inspecting several thousand 
children in a year, or even less time, while giving to this work only a 
portion (and usually a small one) of his time, and receiving for such 
work a pittance of $200 or less. Now such a piece of work as this 
is sometimes worth just about what is paid for it, but more often its 
value is much less. No inspector can possibly cover several thousand 
cases yearly in a few hours per week, and do valuable work for the 
schools. Such a man is just what his name implies, an “‘inspector.”’ 
He inspects, it is quite true, but he never studies nor adjusis. 

To be truly useful, health work in our schools requires training, 
aptitude, time, and reasonable recompense. Except in cities where the 
health department is organized on a large and complete plan with its 
various departments in charge of well-qualified directors, the medical 
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supervision of schools ought to be under the direct control of the board 
of education. This is true because medical work in schools naturally 
fcrms an essential part of our general educational system. It is a 
great mistake to think of such work as first of all medical, for it is 
first of all educational. It must aid the boy and girl in healthy growth 
and development; it must help the school to adapt its work to indi- 
vidual physical and mental conditions; it must assist in the correction 
of existing physical defects and in the prevention of others; it must 
teach the fundamental elements of preventive medicine; it should 
superintend the teaching of physiclogy and hygiene and help to raise 
these subjects out of their present depths of alcoholic and anatomic 
perversion to a rational basis intelligible to the child; lastly, it should 
co-operate with, or direct the work of physical training. 



























Until the school physician, medical officer, medical examiner, or 
whatever you may choose to call him, is regarded as something more 
than an “‘inspector’’ of more or less unrelated diseased conditions, no 
great good will be accomplished. But when the medical work in 
schocls is co-related with the entire school system and receives the 
hearty support of superintendent, principals, and teachers, as in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and even little 
Pasadena, then we may confidently expect results which will give 
pupils a square deal while in school, and a better preparation for life's 
work on leaving it. Then we shall have results which will place the 
parents of the future generation in a position to more intelligently aid - 
‘their children in growth, development, and character formation. This 
is the work of the physician in the schools, and to my mind any school 
health organization which does not recognize the essential points in the 
plan here outlined is little better than none at all. 






TECHNIQUE OF EXAMINATIONS 
The most important factor in the technique of examinations is 
simplicity. Scientific methods, psychological clinics, and all such refine- 
ments are desirable if they can be maintained, but the greatest need 
for the average city or town at the present time is a simple method for 
the detection of physical defects. No two school physicians will often 
make use of the same methods, and it is just as well that they should 
t. There should always be oppertunity for originality. However, as a 
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sort of general suggestion, I shall present a plan which has proved 
successful after a trial of more than a year. 

A card about 4x7 inches has printed on one side of it about 
twenty-five arbitrary signs and symptoms of physical defects. These are 
expressed in terms which any teacher can understand and use. For 
example, terms such as the following are employed: 

Posture, nutrition, endurance, mental activity, appearance of teeth, 
mouth-breather, frequent absences, inattention, delinquency in studies, 
squinting or other signs of eye trouble, deafness, nasal voice, colds and 
coughs, signs of fever, headache, offensive breath, signs of contagious 
disease, condition of skin, cleanliness of person, vicious habits, home 
conditions, nervous symptoms. 


Any intelligent teacher can observe points such as these among her 
pupils if she tries. A set of such cards is given to each teacher by the 
principal. The teacher fills in the parent’s name, pupil’s name, age, 
grade, and home address at the top of the card, and then simply makes a 
check opposite the sign or symptom she has observed, as for instance, 
nasal voice. She may perhaps fill out ten or twelve of these 
cards in a room of twenty-five or thirty pupils. These cards are then 
handed to the principal, who in turn gives them to the school physician 
when he calls. ‘The physician then calls these pupils to the principal’s 
office one at a time. Here they are carefully examined and the results 
are recorded on the reverse side of the pupils’ cards. This examination 
includes the eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, skin, teeth, general 
physical appearance, and indications of any contagious or nervous disease. 

After completing the cards from any room, the physician visits 
that room himself and observes the pupils at work. He will probably 
detect some cases which the teacher has overlooked. He will also 
observe the conditions of temperature, light, and the general surround- 
ings of the pupils. By this plan of office examination and personal 
inspection, the physician gradually covers every room in a building. It 
is needless to say that tact and an understanding of children are most 
essential in this work. 

In examining the throat, wooden tongue-depressors, which may be 
used once only and then discarded, are absolutely necessary. In 
testing eyes, no special light apparatus is necessary. A\ll that is required 
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is the Snellen Test Type Card and good day light. In testing the 
hearing a stop-watch is desirable because the answers of children are 
often very deceptive. Each eye and each ear must be tested separately, 
It is well to test the color sense while testing the eyes, and for this 
purpose colored discs or yarns may be employed. Experience is 
required in testing the eyes of children because they often transpose, 
misread, or omit letters. The majority of children will find some 
difficulty in reading the 20/20 line, and for practical purposes I believe 
that the ability to read the 20/30 (oculists’ opinions to the contrary not- 
withstanding) should be considered satisfactory unless other signs of 
eye trouble are present. 

The ordinary star shaped astigmatism test-card is valuable in 
routine eye tests. Special care should be directed to the squint or 
“cross eye.” Very few people understand that the squint or cross 
eye nearly always becomes blind unless it receives early care. It is 
important for parents to know that cross eye can very often be cor- 
rected by the early use of proper glasses. 

The importance of seeing that parents take their children to 
oculists and not to opticians can not be over-stated. Many parents 
of school children patronize the “doctor” in the rear of a jewelry store 
unless they are carefully instructed to the contrary. 

The importance of observing crooked and prominent teeth must 
not be overlooked. ‘This condition as is well known to careful 
examiners, is usually due to adenoids. Adenoids can indeed be usually 
diagnosed by the facial expression, the appearance of the teeth, and 
the high arch of the hard palate. An examination with the finger is 
rarely advisable or necessary. ‘The relation between deafness, ear- 
ache, discharging ear, and enlarged tonsils on the one hand, and 
adenoids on the other must always be kept in mind. 

Rather large tonsils are common in young children even when no 
diseased condition is present, and, as is well known, this condition 
tends to disappear of itself. Unless the enlargement is excessive I do 
not believe that such tonsils always indicate the necessity for medical 
or surgical treatment. It is often a part of a general lymphatic enlarge- 
ment. Small cryptic tonsils with their constant toxic effects are far 
more serious than enlarged but otherwise healthy appearing tonsils. 
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An ordinary nasal speculum used without special artificial means of 
illumination is all that is necessary in routine work on the nose. Even 
the speculum may usually be dispensed with. Polypi are very easily 
diagnosed from symptoms of obstruction and nose bleed. Enlarged 
turbinates in school children are in my experience rare. 


The examination of the heart is very important. With a Bowles 
Stethoscope or a Phonendoscope, the necessity for the removal of the 
clothing is avoided. A skilful examiner can always detect murmurs in 
this way. When they are discovered a more complete examination 
with the chest bared can be made to determine the presence or absence 
of hypertrophy or dilitation. Murmurs on the left side in the second 
interspace are so commonly found as to be negligible. They are prac- 
tically always accidental or functional. A certain amount of enlarge- 
ment of the heart during the rapidly growing age, especially near the 
age of puberty, we all know to be common and of no great consequence. 
In this condition, however, boys and girls ought to be cautioned about 
athletic strains or excessive exercise of any sort. 

Functionally weak hearts among children are often encountered, 
and appropriate advice ought always to be given in these cases. Such 
hearts are found more especially among girls of the high school age. 
Students of this age also need careful examinations for incipient tuber- 
culosis. Unless there are special indications for it, a careful examina- 
tion of the lungs is rarely necessary in grammar grade pupils. Such 
examinations are indeed quite impossible unless the clothing. be removed, 
which is not often advisable. An important matter of technique, how- 
ever, is a rough test of the ability to expand the lungs and chest. It 
is truly astonishing how few pupils know how to breathe properly. 
This they must be taught. 

More important perhaps than all else is a careful examination of 
the teeth. The neglect of the first teeth is practically universal, and 
even the second teeth need attention in probably seventy-five per cent 
of the children of most schools. Of skin diseases I shall have nothing 
to say in this paper, as I seldom meet with them in my own section, 
but in large cities they always require very particular attention. 

As a matter of routine, an examination of the lymph glands of the 
neck is important. Enlarged glands are often found associated with 
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bad teeth, tubercular conditions, and general mal-nutrition. 


It is my 
observation that really healthy children rarely show even moderate 
enlargement of these glands. 


Rough tests of muscular control, co-ordination, etc., may always 
be made quickly and easily. Incipient chorea (St. Vitus Dance) will 
often be noticed in this way. Sex examinations however desirable they 
may be are not to be recommended at present and certainly never 
without the consent and presence of the parent. 

Lastly, the general carriage, state of nutrition, color and cleanli- 
ness of these little folks must be taken in at a glance by the examiner. 

The teacher ought always to receive a notification slip of defects 
found present in her pupils, and she ought to follow the cases as far 
as possible and report results once a month to the physician. If this 
is not done the school physician soon loses all track of the cases he has 
examined. If a school nurse can do this work it is still better. If 
teachers are aware of the physical embarrassments of their pupils, they 
are then in a position to treat these pupils more intelligently and more 
fairly in their daily school work. 

In general it may be said that there are no technical difficulties in the 
examination of school children which present themselves to tactful exam- 
iners. The confidence of the children must be won and this is a matter of 
intuition on the part of the examiner, something which can not be 
easily acquired. 

There are a good many children always present in our schools 
who do not show signs of any definite defect, yet who are physically 
below par. 

The routine examination discloses nothing except poor vitality. 
Medical examiners ought to give these children their special 
attention. These are the pupils who for one reason or another 
are very likely to fall by the wayside. Sometimes it is a case of 
poorly prepared or insufficient food at home; sometimes general 
unsanitary conditions at home; sometimes a bad heredity. These are 
the children who will fall easy victims to our White Plague, or who 
may as easily become moral or physical degenerates. These are the 
children who need the playground far more than they do the school- 
room. ‘Teachers should be particularly alert to recognize cases of this 
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sort, and should not demand nor expect the same results from them 
that they do from the average child. When our department of physical 
training comes to be recognized as at least as important as that of 
grammar or geography, then we may hope to make useful citizens out 
of many of this type. But until we recognize more fully than we do 
at present, that education means efficiency for the greatest possible 
number, we shall continue many of our sad habits of fostering physical 
degeneracy. 


THE RESULTS 

We have largely conquered the prejudice against medical examina- 
tions in the schools, at least in the best communities; we have pretty 
well learned how to go at the work, but up to the present the results 
have been somewhat lost sight of. Our enthusiasm for the examinations 
themselves often lead us to forget the results. Defects are found, 
parents and teachers are notified of their nature, advice is given, but 
what are the results? In the main, I believe they are somewhat dis- 
appointing. It is all well enough to inform a parent that his child has 
adenoids or bad teeth, or squint eye, or a weak heart, but it is quite 
another thing to make him realize that the consequences are serious. 
Often he does realize it, but he thinks he can ill afford medical or 
dental attention. He nearly always fails to realize that the maintenance 
of good health is an essential part of education, or that the future 
earning power of the child is directly dependent upon his physical 
condition. Something more than notification and advice to see a 
physician is usually necessary if we are to overcome and conquer the 
ignorance, neglect, or actual stupidity in health matters, of the average 
parent of the average school child. How may this be accomplished? I 
believe the problem may be solved in part at least by the publication and 
distribution of simple health pamphlets. “These may be supplied by the 
school health department and sent home with the child when he 
receives his notification card of some physical defect. 

The results following nose and throat troubles, the neglect of the 
teeth, diseased tonsils, defective vision, poor nutrition, and the like may 
be presented in small separate leaflets. “The statements must be short, 
clear and concise or they will be neither read nor understood. Let these 
leaflets be given out to the children in the upper grades with their phys- 
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iology and hygiene lessons. Indeed such leaflets might well displace 
much of what is often taught as physiology and hygiene in our schools, 
Supply the leaflets to all of the teachers. In this manner teachers, 
parent and child will be educated upon these simple and essential but 
rarely comprehended truths of health and the consequences of their 
neglect. 

The establishment of some sort of a school clinic where children 
needing medical or dental care may go for treatment at reduced prices 
or sometimes for entirely free treatment, is necessary. This may often 
be done by the co-operation of the dentists and physicians of a town 
or city who are willing to have such patients come at certain hours of 
certain days to their private offices. If a nurse can be obtained she 
will prove of the greatest possible value in visiting homes and _ there 
offering explanations and help. 

The objection is often raised that the appointment of a school 
health officer would cause jealousy and dissatisfaction among the 
physicians of a community. It is sometimes said that such an 
officer would make use of his office for the purpose of increasing 
his private practice. These things do undoubtedly occur in some 
places, but there ought not to be any great difficulty in finding an 
honest, competent man for the work who would receive the sup- 
port of his fellow physicians. No public office can be satisfac- 
torily filled by an incompetent or dishonest official. It is far 
better not to appoint any school health official than a dishonest 
one. It is as necessary to trust your medical officer as it is to 
trust your superintendent. One very excellent plan is to have the 
local medical society nominate the school health officer and form 
an advisory health board of about five members. 

In closing let me say that what I have here roughly outlined does 
not, of course, apply to the larger places such as New York, Boston 
and Chicago, where they are in no need of suggestions from me or 
anyone else, but may, I hope, offer some useful and practical ideas to 
some of the smaller cities, towns and villages which have at heart the 
physical welfare of their future citizens. 

Presented before the American School Hygiene Association at their 
Chicago meeting, 1909 
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CONCERNING HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 
Dr. E. C. Moore 
City Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


HE high school fraternity is a nuisance. It is an un-American 

school for snobbery, cliqueing, an unfair deal, I’ll-support-my- 

friend-right-or-wrong-because-he-is-my-friend, and most of the 
evils of class spirit and class feeling whose oncoming we are so vigor- 
ously combatting in this country at present. It is absurd to combat this 
spirit and the acts which it causes in the market-places and the courts 
of the land, and to encourage it and teach it in the public schools. 
Besides being a training school which unfits American boys and girls 
for future citizenship of the right sort, think of the slights, the jealousies 
and the heartburnings which these social sets, bound together by a 
secret oath, cause in every high school in which they have a foothold. 
High school boys and girls are too young to play with the two-edged 
tools of social convention which the fraternities wield. School authori- 
ties all over the land are vigorously combatting them. The verdict of 
the Syracuse Board of Education is typical: ‘“‘As regards the effect of 
the societies upon the high school in general, we are obliged to unquali- 
fedly condemn them as undesirable and injurious. ‘They accentuate 
the clique spirit, produce objectionable methods in class and school 
elections, unduly emphasize social life as against excellence in school 
work, tend to subvert school discipline, and to break down the demo- 
cratic spirit which should be fostered in every public school.” At first 
they were driven out of the schools, then reformed outside the schools 
as private organizations. 

The school authorities of Los Angeles, after a prolonged and some- 
what trying experience with these outside fraternities, on the 17th of 
November, 1908, offered the members the ultimatum of resigning from 
their fraternities not later than December 18th, or forfeiting the recom- 
mendation of the school admitting them to the universities of this and 
other States without examination, and further of relinquishing their mem- 
bership in secret fraternities, sororities, societies and clubs, by January 
30, 1909, or being suspended from school. ‘The executive order stated 
that ‘‘as the rules of the fraternities require an oath it will be necessary 
to make the resignation equally binding.” 

There were the usual mutterings and protests against this order. 


The Board of Education was visited by leading citizens and prominent 
attorneys. We were told that the law would not uphold us in such 
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action, that the matter would be taken to the courts, and the fraternities 
would be victorious, that this was a violent and unjustifiable interference 
with private liberty, etc. The members of the Board of Education 
were privately buttenholed, supplicated, implored, besought and adjured 
to be mindful of what might happen if they did not change their position 
on this subject. They stood firm, and on December | 8th, some hundred 
and twenty-five withdrawals, accompanied by solemn statements on 
honor, or sworn resignations were filed with the Superintendent of 
Schools. Four or five boys who did not plan to go to college did not 
resign. And one boy was selected by the parents who were supporting 
the fraternities as the victim for expulsion and a test case in the courts. 
But before the 30th day of January the resignations of all these boys 
were placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Schools, and not a 
single member of a fraternity remained in the schools of Los Angeles. 

Mark you that this result was accomplished before a special anti- 
fraternity law had been passed by the Legislature. The Board of 
Education relied entirely upon the general law of the State. The last 
and most vigorous upholder of the right of the young to belong to 
fraternities if they saw fit to do so, in defiance of the Board of 
Education, said, as he brought in his son’s sworn resignation: ‘“We 
have had the law thoroughly looked up and our attorneys advise us 
that you will certainly beat us in the courts.’’ The confession of their 
leading lawyer, after giving up the case, was equally significant: 
‘**The law and the authorities are all on your side.” 

There can be.no question about it, any Board of Education with 
backbone enough to do it had ample authority under the law to put 
the high school fraternities out of action before the passage of the 
special anti-fraternity statute. I am not one of those who think that 
their powers have been lessened by the passage of this act. The 
provisions of the new law are plain, and they are sweeping. It forbids 
membership of pupils attending public schools in any secret fraternity, 
sorority, or club, whatever. It makes no difference whether such 
fraternity or club be in the school or out of it. The courts have 
recently made it quite clear that school authorities have full power 
under the law to maintain order and discipline in the schools by forbid- 
ding such acts on the part of pupils as harm the good name of the 
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school, or are detrimental to school work and order, even though such 
acts take place outside of school hours and elsewhere than on the 
school grounds. A judge of the Superior Court of Minneapolis, in 
refusing to issue a mandamus ordering the Board of Education to 
reinstate a pupil who had been expelled because of refusing to dis- 
continue his fraternity connections, held: ““There can be no longer any 
question that the power of the school authorities over the pupils is not 
confined to the schoolroom or the school grounds, but extends to all 
conduct on the part of the pupils which is detrimental to the good 
order and best interests of the school, whether committed in school 
hours, or while the pupil is on his way to or from school, or after he 
has returned home. Behavior of the pupil between school hours which 
tends to unfit him for study, or the effect of which, reaching the school- 
room, tends to disrupt discipline, breed insubordination, and the like, 
may and ought to be forbidden.” 

The Court makes it quite plain in this same decision that it is the 
theory of the law that school affairs and school discipline are matters 
for the school authorities to handle, and that the courts will not inter- 
fere unless substantial injustice be done. ‘“The Court is asked to set 
up its judgment and wisdom against the judgment and wisdom of the 
Board. In other words, the Court is asked to run a race of opinion 
with the School Board as to what is wisest and best for the control and 
management of the school and the school children, when the exercise 
of such functions and powers is the very thing committed by the 
Legislature to the Board.” 

The Legislatures of several States have enacted general laws 
abolishing secret student organizations. Such laws have stood the test 
when appeal was made to the Supreme Court. The laws of Indiana, 
Kansas and Minnesota, upon which the California law is based, have 
not been declared unconstitutional, neither will the law of California 
be declared unconstitutional, and even if it were removed bodily from 
the statute book, the general laws of the State are sufficient without it 
to uphold any board of education in requiring that pupils in the public 
schools relinquish the privilege of maintaining secret societies of students 
in return for their free education, and the greatest good of the whole 
school population. 
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There is one other feature of the California law which must not be 
overlooked. It is mandatory, not permissive. ‘The Legislature has 
declared that it is unlawful for students in the public schools to belong 
to secret fraternities, sororities or clubs. Boards of Education are 
required to enforce the law or suffer the usual penalties for the non- 
performance of their legally specified duties. 





EVERYGIRL—A MORALITY PLAY 
ANNA M. WIEBALK 
‘Teacher of Literature, San Francisco Normal 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
Leading Characters 


Everygirl Aunt Jane Life 

Love Laughter Work 

Woman Father Time Wiseacre 

Fair Young Life Queen of Discontent Responsibility 

Happiness Jolly Old World Enthusiasm 
Attendants 

Character Faith Modesty 

Ideals Faithfulness Habit 

Happiness Hope Duty 

Contentment Perseverance 

Groups 
Pleasures Fates Bees 
Children Workers Complainers 


THE ARGUMENT 

HERE is now being instituted in the San Francisco State Normal 

School the California State Educational Guild, a progressive 

order of three degrees. One of the phases of the work of the 

Guild shall be to present a morality play with the ceremony of each 

degree. ‘The plays shall be dramatic presentations of the ethical prin- 
ciples and high ideals of the Guild. 

The attributes of woman as a teacher shall be the central idea of 
the ceremony of the First Degree and happiness in the duties of her pro- 
fession shall be the keynote of the instruction. ‘The loving contact with 
little children in the school, the work of training boys and girls, and the 
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contemplation of the ideals of the profession,—all these should combine 
to develop womanhood in the girls attending the Normal Training School. 
Everygirl, typical of young and thoughtless girlhood, seeks her happiness 
in external things, in dress and social pleasures. These she still has but 
learns that the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of real and lasting hap- 
piness, is within and comes with the serious motive of a life of usefulness. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the present play, Everygirl, 
interspersed with bits of the philosophy of life, which the symbolic char- 
acters in it have to offer. 


Act I. Scene |.—Throne-room of Woman in the Castle Womanhood 

Courtiers, symbolic characters representing certain attributes of 
Woman, await their Queen and sing her praises the while. Woman 
comes attended by children, who strew her path with flowers and sing 
of her love. She ascends her throne, discusses the affairs of her king- 
dom, and pleads the cause of Everygirl, who is wandering with Fair 
Young Life outside the castle walls. Though still care-free and 
happy and so gay, she is on the threshold of serious womanhood. ‘The 
attendants upon Woman promise to bring Everygirl to her. Happiness 


and Contentment are importuned to seek her first, but they plead that 
she must find them through Work. As it is in life, it falls to Work 
to be the first courier. Ideals promises to point the way, these 
spiritual factors in Everygirl’s ongoing without which little attainment 
would be made. 


Act 1. Scene 2.—Outside the Castle Walls 


Everygirl in graduation dress, holding her diploma, comes dancing 
along with Fair Young Life clad in garments of the spring. They 
sing of joyous springtime. Young Life flits away before Everygirl is 
aware. She then soliloquizes upon her graduation and her present 
prospects in life. A serious mood comes o'er her and she considers 
what she best can do, since work she must. For very selfish and mer- 
cenary reasons she choses school-teaching, but fears she may become 
like her Aunt Jane. Her Aunt, however, is not a teacher, but one 
whose outlook upon life has been habitually cheerless, making her 
retrospect gloomy and her outlook dreary. In life Everygirl sees about 
her the disheartenment of age to one whose outlook is morbid and 
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without hope. Aunt Jane typifies this state, to which Father Time's 


attitude of undying optimism is a joyous and wholesome contrast. 
Aunt Jane enters and to her Everygirl reveals her plans for the future. 
She disapproves and calls them wild and foolish notions. Father 
Time, ever on the heels of Aunt Jane, offsets her pessimism with sound 
optimism. The two then leave and Everygirl soliloquizes again. 
Enter the Jolly Old World in a very jovial mood. Aunt Jane has 
found him, O, so different, wearing a dark and sober mien. Everygirl 
learns from him that he is a reflector of all he meets. He gives her 
wholesome, worldly wisdom and then points to the Angel of Hope, 
who is ever the companion of Youth, the rainbow in the sky of 
Everygirl. Hope sings of Woman's approach, and lo, she enters, 
greets Everygirl, and points the way to womanhood. 


Act II. Scene |1.—Hall of Work in the San Francisco State Normal 
School 


Student teachers are busy at various tasks. Work’s attendants 
move among them to inspire and to reward. Work enters with his 
retinue of Bees, who sing of their happy lives of industry. After they 
leave, Work leads Everygirl into the Hall. Here she first meets Wise- 
acre, Work’s constant attendant, who interprets his master’s philosophy 
of life. Everygirl is introduced in turn to each of Work’s goodly 
company of helpers. 

The recess bell rings, Laughter enters, and glee prevails. Then 
- Everygirl and the student teachers discuss the various phases of Normal 
School training and she finds in them a happy attitude and realization 
of the value of a life of usefulness. She blushes when she considers 
her motive for choosing the profession of teaching. Upon her inquiry 
concerning dissatisfaction anywhere, the Queen of Discontent enters to 
escort her to the Hall of Complaint. Before she leaves, however, she 
is warned by Work not to carry aught of discord away with her but 
to leave all in harmony there. 


Act II. Scene 2.—Hall of Complaint 
Discontented girls are sitting about, some weeping, some moaning, 
all complaining. Enter Work and Wiseacre, who attempt by good 
advice to change their attitude. The Queen of Discontent enters with 
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Everygirl, whom she presents to be enlightened upon the hard and 
dreary phases of the work in the Normal Training School. The 
complaints are based upon rules and regulations of the school. The 
high moral tone of the words of Work and Wiseacre wins Everygirl 
who goes to them away from the depressing influence of the Queen 
of Discontent. Ere long Woman and Hope enter. Woman repri- 
mands and advises the complaining ones and then turns upon the Queen 
of Discontent. Hope’s message is of the ‘‘City of Rest,’ which 
Woman finds in the heart of her being. In closing, Work recites 
Kipling’s L’Envoi. 
Act III. Scene 1.—Throne-room of Woman with Woman and her 
attendants 

Enter Work and his train. He leads Everygirl to Woman and 
presents her. Everygirl does homage to the Queen and expresses 
her gratitude for her kindness and the guidance of her attendance. 
Woman claims her now as her faithful subject. Everygirl is then 
introduced to those symbolic characters she has not as yet met. She 
then takes part in the dance of the Pleasures and children. After 


this the stately music of the Pilgrims’ Chorus announces the approach 
of the members of the First Degree of the California State Educa- 
tional Guild, who come to welcome and receive Everygirl into their 
midst. 


Act III. Scene 2.—A room in the castle of Womanhood 

The three Fates sit and spin. Life is at a loom. Woman con- 
ducts Everygirl into this central room of her stronghold. Enter the 
Jolly Old World, Aunt Jane, and Father Time. Here Everygirl 
hears solemn and serious words. Aunt Jane sounds her characteristic 
note of despair and Father Time the note of courageous hope. As 
Everygirl stands by the loom of Life, something impels her to ask 
what the fabric upon the frame is. She learns it is the garment of her 
character, of mingled yarn, good and ill together, the design her own. 
A firm resolve to improve and beautify it seizes her and, as she is 
thus intent upon the future of her character, a chorus bursts upon her 
ear and there is an ensemble of Woman's court, who sing to Everygirl 
and promise to guard and guide her forevermore and make her life ‘‘a 
rhythmic psalm.” 
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TEACHING OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL 


W. W. BrisToL 
Principal Madera Union High School 


‘ ’ YHAT is worth while men in the long run come to value and 


conserve. Government among civilized mankind seems to be 
one of the things worth while. The question of the kind of 
government is relative, but the question of the integrity of any and every 
kind of government is fundamental. In these United States we believe 
the democratic form of government is for us the best. 
maintained. 


IN THE 






























It must be 

It ought to be maintained in the highest possible degree 
By whom? The people. ‘Therefore, the teacher of the 
young must inevitably share the burden of implanting in the mind and 
heart of each succeeding generation a healthful, practical feeling ot 
loyalty and responsibility to the nation, the state, and the municipality, 
which will eventuate in a sturdy patriotism, and produce citizens filled 
with a mighty resolve, ‘‘that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

It is glorious to be living just now when men everywhere are taking 
up the cudgel against corruption in politics, corporation control of states 
and cities, and are attempting to wrench loose the grip of greed, which 
has all too long been a serious menace to nearly all the institutions of 
our fair land. ‘There is much to be done; too few to do it. ‘There is 
much to give the good citizen courage, but there is a crying need for 
Roosevelts in places of great responsibility; for Lincolns in our halls of 
justice. ‘There is great need in every community for a Spreckels, a 
Langdon, and a Heney. 

A good citizen. What is he? A good mechanic is one who 
understands his business and continually demonstrates before our eyes 
that he can build a good house, construct a serviceable machine, satis- 
factorily repair a wagon. A good physician is one who by his daily 
activities demonstrates his ability to alleviate human suffering. Reason- 
ing from analogy may we not conclude that a good citizen is one who 
understands and appreciates the general principles of the government 
under which he lives, and, realizing the duties incumbent upon him as a 
part of that government, actively demonstrates an intelligent and unselfish 
interest in furthering its welfare? 


of purity. 















Such a man is a good citizen, and 
such a demonstration of interest is good citizenship. 
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THE TEACHING OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


‘The duty of the teacher, then, is clear. First, so to direct the mind 
of the child that he may get an intelligent understanding of the plan and 
the working of the governmental forms under which he lives. Second, 
so to direct the will that the pupil may become not only an active citizen, 
but that his activity may be of the honest, persevering, self-sacrificing 
sort. The first is easy and strictly our province. The second is prob- 
lematical, and our responsibility must, in large degree, be shared by the 
home. Therefore, the really significant work of the schools is so to 
direct the will of the youth that he may become an active citizen, a 
clean active citizen, a clean unselfish active citizen. ‘This work extends 
far and away beyond the pages of any text. It must pervade the whole 
schcol atmosphere. All texts, all subjects, all the teacher’s life and effort 
must contribute to it; for, when all is said, the education necessary for an 
““all-round”’ good citizen is the education necessary for a Christian 
gentleman. 

Among the various agencies aimed at this desirable end, we have 
chosen to discuss but one. In the realm of the subject of civics in the 
high school there are some facts and principles vital to the nation’s wel- 
fare which can and should be taught. 

We must teach that 


GOVERNMENTS ARE PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


In America there are four general forms of government or public 
corporations, viz.: the municipal, the county, the state, and the national. 
Each male citizen twenty-one years of age and otherwise qualified is a 
shareholder in these corporations, and is entitled to one and only one 
vote in each. ‘The officers elected by the shareholders are fully empow- 
ered by law to administer the affairs of the government corporation as 
the agents of the people. It clearly follows, then, that the character of 


the officers elected determines whether the corporation will be managed 


well or ill. 
We must teach that 


EACH SHAREHOLDER OR VOTER IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The question each voter should ask himself, when the privilege of 
exercising the franchise arrives, is “What sort of directors or officers am 
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I to put over myself and my neighbors to act for me and them in the 
dispensation of justice, in lawmaking, and in the execution of the laws.” 
We must teach that 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP BEGINS AT HOME 


The exact reverse of this proposition seems to be true in this country. 
Our national government is comparatively sound and remarkably free 
from moral blemish; our state governments are sadly reproachable; and 
the stench of our municipal governments smells to heaven. Loyalty to 
our national government should not be an iota less, but to our state and 
local governments the good citizen owes an unselfish devotion which has 
thus far come far short of what insures a healthful preservation of our 
democratic institutions; for a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
We must teach that 


A PUBLIC OFFICE IS A PUBLIC TRUST 


It is just as much the duty of a good citizen to serve the corporation, 
if called upon, as it is his duty to faithfully perform his sovereign politi- 
cal functions. ‘The same principles of loyalty to high ideals should 
actuate the governor, the mayor, the trustees, the aldermen, the super- 
visors, the legislators as are expected of the loyal citizen in his private 
capacity. ‘They are the servants of the people. ‘They are the eyes of 
the government corporation. A\ll considerations of personal gain should 
be cast aside; all schemes of extortion from individuals; all graft sales 
of public utilities to greedy corporations; all pilfering of the public 
funds. The chief directors of government corporations stand as sentinels 
before the gate of the public treasury. What these public servants 
challenge stamps their administration as good or bad. ‘This considera- 
tion leads me to the last teachable point which I shall make, viz. : 


PUBLIC FUNDS ARE AS INVIOLABLE AS PRIVATE FUNDS 


On this rock all efforts for good government must rest. ‘The feeling 
that public money is a legitimate prey is so common that it pervades the 
whole business and political atmosphere. Right here is the root of 
the evils of “‘rotten’’ government. ‘The principle of giving value received 
which obtains in private affairs seems to vanish when government funds 
come within the field of our operations. ‘The contractor's price to an 
individual is one thing; the same contractor's price for the same thing 
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to the government is altogether another thing. Dead men drawing pay; 
live men drawing pay, but doing no work; stuffed expense accounts and 
the hundred and one schemes of graft all point the same way. So 
complacent has the public become in these matters that they fully expect 
to be robbed more or less completely. ‘The plea that it is fair to fleece 
a corporation simply begs the question. 

In the last analysis, the solution of the whole problem of good 
gcvernment rests in the hands of the citizen shareholders of the corpora- 
tion called the government. ‘Their votes elect the men who are to be 
the sentinel eves for them and their children. In just the proportion as 
these officers feel their office to be a public trust, and acting on that 
principle, hold the public funds ~s inviolable, in just that proportion we 
shall have an honest and creditable government. ‘That the responsibility 
does finally rest with the individual citizen gives us, the teachers of 
embryo citizens, our opportunity, and heaps upon us a responsibility 
which is greater or less in proportion as the home shares it with us. 


NATURE STUDY OR “SCIENCE” IN THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 
Haro_tp W. FAIRBANKS 
Author and Lecturer, Berkeley, California 


' 2 extended discussion now being given to the problem of physical 


geography or physiography in the secondary schools has resulted 


already in one important thing, and that is, in bringing to our 
notice the lack of proper preparation in geography and nature study in 
the grammar school. 


**Science’’ or nature study of any kind, except agriculture, is receiv- 
ing little attention and in the seventh and eighth grades it is almost 
wholly neglected. In the light of our present educational ideals we can 
not look upon this as anything else than a very serious defect, for it 
must detract largely from. the efficiency of the schools. 

‘There are several reasons why particular attention should be given 
to nature study in the grades. ‘The first is that no matter what the after- 
life of the pupil may be, there is no other period in which he can acquire 
so easily, habits of close and accurate observation combined with many 
elemental facts about the real world in which he lives. 
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A second reason is that if we would expect the best results from 
physiography in the first year of the high school, where it is generally 
acknowledged that a broad earth science with a geographic basis is 
urgently needed, there must be some preparation in the grammar school. 
By physiography I mean a study of nature with the geographic idea 
central. It is broader and more comprehensive than physical geography. 

Another reason for introducing nature study, and more particularly 
that phase known as physical phenomena or physical science, in the 
seventh and eighth grades, is the fact that so many pupils never reach 
the high school. For this reason grammar school studies should in a 
certain sense be complete in themselves, and include a simple and 
elementary knowledge of nature and of physical science as far as their 
phenomena are involved in the experiences of every day life. 

It has long been a matter of remark how little the average pupil 
entering the high school has retained of the facts of regional geography 
in which he was so long drilled in the grammar school, and that too 
frequently he exhibits a complete ignorance of such geographic topics 
as the movements of the earth, changes of the seasons, winds, ocean 
currents, climate, etc., and of the meaning of the simplest physical, 
chemical, and biological facts. 

Those pupils who leave school at the close of the eighth grade are 
likely never to get any insight into the forces which are working around 
them and which condition their whole lives. Their education is not 
only lacking, it is one sided and out of harmony with the conditions 
under which they live. Those who take up physiography in the first 
year of the high school are handicapped by their total ignorance of the 
physical problems involved so that they are compelled to begin with 
the most elementary science conceptions. Because of this fact emphasis 
has to be laid upon the purely science side of physiography to the 
neglect of the geographic. 

Owing partly to the lack of instruction in nature study in the gram- 
mar school, and partly to the erroneous idea that physiography can not 
furnish the proper introduction to formal science, it has been proposed in 
some quarters to introduce an elementary science course in the first year 
of the high school and, making physiography optional instead of required, 
defer it to a later year. 
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This is certainly a move in the wrong direction for we can not 
afford, for the reasons stated above, to allow pupils to leave the grammar 


school without an elementary knowledge of the physics and chemistry 
of earth, air and water in their relation to one another and to living 
things. Moreover, physiography naturally belongs in the first year of 
the high school course. It draws its material from all the sciences, and 
upon the basis of their geographic relations combines them in one whole. 
It should precede the formal study of the individual sciences. Properly 
planned and taught physiography gives the best possible preparation for 
biology, physics and chemistry, as well as the other sciences less com- 
monly taught in the high school. 

Geography and nature study are closely related, and are, more- 
over, the only two subjects of the elementary school, aside from manual 
training, which bring the pupils into contact with real things. In the 
first place geography is not brought home to the pupils as it should be. 
They live in the midst of geographic facts and relations, but these are 
too often passed by and their lessons drawn from sources which do not 
connect them with the real world in which they live. Unassimilated 
facts will drop from the memory and we can blame no one but our- 
selves for the ignorance which we discover later on. In the second 
place, nature study although having a definite position of its own can be 
made an important aid to geography. Both deal with facts about us 
but one reaches out farther than the other. 

Is it not fully as important that the child who goes out of school at 
the close of the eighth grade should understand, as far as he is able, the 
meaning of the facts about him, facts which confront him at every turn 
and influence every move he makes, as it is that he should learn about 
the features and productions of some distant country which will likely 
never affect his existence in any way whatever? 

The terms “‘science’’ and “‘nature study” although used _inter- 
changeably by many, really mean two very different things. Science is 
the result of a conscious attempt to classify the facts of nature and 
determine the laws which govern them. ‘The standpoint of even 
elementary science is practically the same. Physics has been served up 
as physics in attractive little texts, but their materials are arranged in a 
manner more or less similar to that employed in high school and college 
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textbooks. Few eighth grade pupils get much out of what I would 
strictly call science. Its formal analytic methods are not suited to their 
stage of development, and if forced upon them is likely to create a 
permanent dislike for the subject. It will at least pass from their minds 
as does the most of their formal geography. 

Nature study, on the other hand, looks at facts from the standpoint 
of the child, and does not attempt a formal organization of them. It is 
sufficient for the pupils of the grammar school that they have their atten- 
tion directed to the common things about them as these are related to 
their daily experiences. My conception of the training which we should 
give children at this period is illustrated in the lives of frontiersmen and 
savages. Although these people are ignorant of books, of classification, 
and of formally stated laws, they have acquired a knowledge of nature 
which is of practical use to them. Through experience with real things 
their senses have become so sharpened and their ability to reason and 
form correct judgments so developed, that they are able to protect them- 
selves and turn to their advantage the forces acting on every hand. 

We are turning pupils out of the grammar school with practically 
no working knowledge of the world in which they live. Learning the 
meaning of “‘molecules’’ and ‘“‘atoms,”’ learning rules and precepts, will 
not give this knowledge. They need trained senses and _ sufficient 
experience with facts to enable them to work out their salvation when 
thrown upon their own resources. 

This rational nature study is needed equally by those who leave 
school at the end of the eighth grade, as well as by those who go on 
through physiography to the study of the various sciences, for the simple 
reason that, fitting in with their stage of development, it meets their 
natural requirements. Under no consideration should we attempt to 
teach the meaning of molecules and atoms to eighth grade pupils. In the 
first place such theoretic considerations are too abstract for them at this 
time. If they continue in school such things can be taken up to better 
advantage at a later period, and if they leave school they will never have 
any use for them. 

The grammar schools of California, as well as those of the country 
at large, are in great need of reform along the lines of practical educa- 
tion. ‘The majority of pupils entering the high school are completely 
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NATURE STUDY OR “SCIENCE” IN SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


ignorant of everything related to the world about them. Not only can 
pupils enter the high school with no knowledge of things, but they can 
reach the college or university with no training in any branch of science. 
A student may even obtain a certificate to teach science subjects in 
which he has had no first hand practical experience. 

It is bad enough that this lack in the grammar schools is not appre- 
ciated, but it is inexcusable with our present outlook that we do not 
make that broad earth science which we call physical geography or 
physiography, required for every student in the high school as a founda- 
tion for future science work, or as giving an intelligent outlook on nature 
if no formal science is undertaken. 


University graduates wishing to teach some particular science often 
find themselves greatly handicapped through lack of early training. They 
have to go back and begin with the simplest phases of nature study with 
which they could have much more easily become familiar in the seventh 
and eighth grades. We also hear people in various walks of life lament- 
ing that their early training was so circumscribed in this regard. They 
would like to know something about nature but do not know how to go 


at it, and feel that it is too late to learn. 


A recent examination of nearly all the county courses of study in 
California showed that only about ten counties make any reference to 
the study of physical phenomena or “‘science’’ in the grammar grades. 
Of these no more than three outline any particular work. Teachers are 
recommended to perform experiments before their classes after the 
manner of the old-time physics instead of developing the subject from the 
standpoint of the interests and experiences of the pupils. 

The courses of study of the larger cities are worse than those of the 
towns and country districts. This is the more to be deplored because 
city children have fewer opportunities than do country children to 
connect their book studies with real things. San Francisco makes no 
reference to the study of physical phenomena in its elementary school 
course, while Los Angeles introduces a little work designated ‘‘physics 
and chemistry” in the fifth grade. These subjects approached in the 
right manner in the seventh and eighth grades can be made profitable, 
but they have no right in the fifth grade. 

The grammar school is not the place for the analytic study of nature. 
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The average pupil at this period is capable of understanding only the 
most obvious relations of things. He sees them in their natural settings, 
as parts of one great world in which he lives. He cares nothing for 
physics as physics, nor for chemistry as chemistry, but he can be made 
deeply interested in the fact that some substances when exposed to the 
air lose their identity, and appear permanently in a different form, as in 
the case of iron, while others, such as salt, when it disappears in solution 
can be obtained again unchanged. 

Five years ago a committee representing the schools of the state 
took up the question of physical science in the seventh and eighth grades. 
It recommended that the subject be taught, but in an informal manner, 
and without a textbook in the hands of the pupils. ‘This was a step in 
the right direction, but as far as I can find out has yet had no effect 
upon the work in the schoolroom. 

Agriculture, alone, of all the different phases of nature study 
appears to be making some progress, for we find it recommended in the 
seventh and eighth grades in at least seventeen counties. However, 
the treatment of the subject is usually formal with a textbook in the 
hands of the pupils. As few teachers have any first hand knowledge 
of agriculture, the results are far from satisfactory. 

That we shall have constantly to guard against the introduction of 
science instead of nature study in the grammar school is illustrated by 
many of the books intended to be used by the pupils. I have before 
me four of the latest and best little texts upon physical science, all of 
which are written from the standpoint of science rather than nature 
study. ‘Their materials are arranged under the heads of their respective 
sciences and treated in much the same manner as high school and college 
textbooks. “Two of the books are limited to physics, one to physics and 
chemistry, and one to the whole field of physical science from astronomy 
through physics and chemistry to physiography. 

These books are strictly science primers, filled with formal discussions 
and numberless definitions. In three of the books molecules are defined 
and discussed. In one levers of the first and second class are defined. 
Can anyone explain what use that distinction is for pupils of grammar 
school age? Should we not rather merely seek to explain and illustrate 
the uses of the lever and leave the distinction as to kind to a later period? 
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Numerous statements of a technical character similar to the following 
are found in one of the books. ‘‘Mass is any appreciable quantity of 
matter.’’ “‘Porvsity is a property of matter by which a body has pores.” 
In another of the books is a statement as follows: “‘A base is composed 
of OH in combination with a positive element or radical. OH is a 
negative radical; it is sometimes called hydroxyl.’ We may succeed: 
in getting the pupils to learn such statements parrot-like, but what are 
they gaining by so doing? We may well question whether they are 
not being actually injured, for they will certainly forget them, and are 
likely to retain a permanent dislike for the subject. 


Watching experiments performed by the teacher is undoubtedly 
interesting, but what will it amount to unless brought home to the actual 
life of the pupils? 

With proper training in the elementary school the pupils will come 
to the high school with an undulled interest in the world about them. 
Those who leave school and go to work will have a limited, but practical, 


knowledge of things that can be put to some use and which they will not 
forget. 


By means of physiography, taken the first year of the high school, 
there is gained a general knowledge of physical, chemical, and life 
forces as they work together over the earth. This makes a good prepa- 
ration for any or all of the sciences. 


Some first hand knowledge of nature combined with a love for the 
work is the first requisite of a successful nature study teacher in any 
of the grades. In the seventh and eighth we especially need teachers 
who have had some definite scientific training. Important as I hope to 
have shown the teaching of physical phenomena in these grades to be, 
we ean not expect satisfactory results until we have better trained 
teachers. The need is equally great for trained teachers of physiography 
in the high school, in order that we may take the subject out of the text- 
books and bring it down to nature. 


Those who are attempting to teach modern geography, science or 
nature study and depend wholly upon a textbook, either in their own 
hands or in the hands of the pupils, are for practical purposes, doing 
more harm than good. 
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Is it not time that we set about seriously to rectify the present condi- 
tions in the grammar school? ‘The subjects which have been discussed 
in the previous pages are the poorest taught of any in the curriculum, 
and yet they are the very ones which unite us most closely to real life. 


THE OLD BLUE BACK 
P. W. KAUFFMAN 


Superintendent Pomona City Schools 


HAVE. just received a copy of ““The Elementary Spelling Book” 
which is “‘sold by all the principal booksellers of the United 
States of America and the Territories.” 

Nothing sets time back on its haunches like the Old Blue Back. 

If it were only dog-eared and dirty, I should have no difficulty in feeling 
that the machinery of time had slipped a few cogs backward and 
landed me into the kingdom of boyhood. The days and nights of brain 
toil, the mental “‘rastling’’ with “‘cinnamon,”” “‘asperity,”” “‘ambiguity” 
and “‘antiscorbutic,’’ the spelling bees, the jolly boys and laughing girls, 
the sleigh rides, the snow balling, the skating on ice—these and a thou- 
sand other memories are wrapped up between the covers of the blessed 
Old Blue Back. How it opens the flood gates of the past and brings 
memories trooping down through the “‘Gate of Horn’! Faces that 
were forgotten creep out of the shadows and greet me with a smile as of 
yore. I hear the voices that have been silent through the years. The 
eyes of romping girls look into mine again and [| seem to feel something 
of the same joyous thrill—the youthful wine of joy that nothing in 
after years can ever equal. 

Well! the tears are running down my face. I wonder what 
magician is locked up in this Old Blue Back that he can conjure up so 
many thoughts and feelings. Songs that were sung come floating into 
consciousness. Poems that awaken sentiments of love come dancing 
back in rhythmic melody. Ambitions are awakened again. I am only 
a boy. Zounds, I looked out of the window and saw my own boy 
bigger than I am, playing ball. I must be old. It is the Old Blue 
Back! In it is the wizard of the past, the gen of childhood. 


—Editor’s Note: The foregoing was written as a letter to Mr. P. S. Woolsey, upon 
receipt of acopy of Webster's Spelling Book. It was written without thought of publication. 
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ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern California was held in Chico on May 8th. The 
meeting was called to order by the president, Principal W. M. 
Mackay of the Chico High School. Those present were: Dr. C. C. 
Van Liew, Superintendent Lulu E. White, of Shasta County; Superin- 
tendent Delia D. Fish, of Tehama County; Superintendent Mrs. M. 
S. Abrams, of Butte County; Superintendent Laverne L. Freeman, of 
Sutter County; Superintendent Charles H. Camper, of the Chico 
schools; Principal Robert Butler, of the Oroville High School; Profes- 
sor E. I. Miller, of the Chico Normal; Mrs. E. I. Miller and Miss 
Aimee Jones. L. E. Armstrong, secretary of the California Teachers’ 
Association, met with the committee by request. 

The principal topic of discussion at the morning session was the 
plan for the affiliation of the four great associations of the State looking 
toward the formation of a representative California Council of Educa- 
tion, chosen from the four main associations. The plan outlined by 
Dr. E. C. Moore, president of the Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, was presented and explained in detail by Mr. Armstrong. 

The plan of affiliation met with general approbation. The execu- 
tive committee reached the conclusion that there are great possibilities 
for good in the movement. The need of an educational journal to 
keep teachers in touch with educational policies and dsired reforms was 
acknowledged by all present, and an arrangement was entered into 
with the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News for the purpose of serving 
the Northern California Teachers’ Association in its own field, and for 
acquainting the members thereof with the work being done in the other 
associations of the state. 

In the afternoon a preliminary program for the annual session of 
the association in Red Bluff was arranged. It was decided that the 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
in some week in October, the particular week to be decided by the 
president and secretary. The executive committee endorsed the officers 
elected for the high school section last fall at the Marysville session, 
and Miss Olive Bedford of Anderson was elected chairman of the 


elementary section for the Red Bluff meeting. 
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It was further decided that three sessions shall be held daily at the 
Red Bluff meeting—elementary and high school in the forenoon, and 
general sessions in the afternoon. Most of the institutes of counties 
participating will hold special county sessions on Tuesday. President 
Mackay was requested to endeavor to secure Judge Ben Lindsay, of 
Colorado, the juvenile court advocate, to address the session. An 
effort will also be made to secure specialists in manual arts, domestic 
sciences and school hygiene. Another meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held in Chico in the middle of September to pass upon 
the program for the session. 


The San Francisco Board of Education has made a serious cut in 
the salary schedules of principals for the coming year. The board 
adopted a new plan of rating principals, basing the salaries on the 
number of children instead of on length of service. Principals of high 
schools having four hundred pupils or less will receive $225 a month. 
Those who have more than four hundred and less than seven hundred 
are given $250, and for schools of over seven hundred the salary is 


$275. Heads of departments in high schools will receive a flat rate of 
$175 a month and teachers $1 35. 

The grammar schools have been divided into two classes. Those 
having more than eight hundred pupils, 325 of whom are in the 
grammar grades, are first-class and principals will be paid $205, a 
reduction of $20. Second class grammar schools are those having 
more than four hundred pupils, 225 of whom are in grammar grades. 
Their principals will receive $190 instead of $200. All other schools 
are ranked as primary. In grammar school teachers’ salaries no change 
has been made. 

Four grades of primary schools have been created. Principals of 
those having more than seven hundred pupils will be paid $180; those 
of more than four hundred, $150; those of more than two hundred, 
$130, and those of less than two hundred pupils will receive $110, a 
cut of from $5 to $10 all along the line. ‘The vice principals of 
grammar schools will be paid $125 at the start and $135 after two 
years, although all appointed hereafter to such positions will be paid 
the maximum salary of $135. 
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The Milton Bradley Summer School has issued an attractive pros- 
pectus. The object of the school is the teaching of form and color 
and handwork in the schools with a view to their application in the 
home. ‘The sessions will be held in the beautiful Century Club Build- 
ing, San Francisco, from July 6th to July 30th. A faculty of ten 


finely trained specialists under the principalship of Edith M. Bushnell 
has been selected. 


Lincoln Park, Alameda, was formally opened and dedicated on 
May 15th. The features of the occasion were the physical training 
drills by the pupils of the Crocker Grammar School, San Francisco, 
and music by the Alameda school children. ‘The park is to be used as 
a children’s playground. Within a short time two other park play- 
grounds will be opened. 


The San Francisco Board of Education has asked the supervisors 
for am appropriation of $10,000 for an open air school for defective 
children. It is planned to open the school in August. Among other 


features will be three good meals a day provided for the children at 
cost. 


The new Pacific Grove Academy under the direction of President 
J. C. Stubbs of the University of Nevada, bids fair to be one of the 
leading private schools of the state. Dr. Stubbs’s connection with 
the school is an assurance of clean, effective instruction and discipline. 


The resident head master is Dr. Edwin B. Smith. 


Dr. Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, has sent a 
request for copies of the proceedings of the California Teachers’ 
Association for each and every year except for 1892 and 1893. 
These copies are desired for the library of the department of education. 
The association has no file of its proceedings. If any members are 
willing to donate any of these proceedings to the United States Bureau, 
will they please communicate with President E. Morris Cox at San 
Rafael. Due credit will be given for any donations. 
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John D. Fair has resigned his position in the John C. Fremont 
High School, Fruitvale, to become head of the commercial department 


and director of athletics in the Tamalpais High School at Mill Valley. 


The California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, announces a 
summer session from June 2Ist to July 30th. The faculty of the 
summer session includes Frederick H. Meyer, Xavier Martinez, Clara 


M. Hetschel, Mrs. Rufus Jennings, Anna Johnson, Jessie Willard 
and Ethel Fulton Anderson. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Scholia Club was held at the 
Bismarck Cafe, San Francisco, on May 22d. Principal Richard D. 
Faulkner, of the San Francisco schools, presided. The paper of the 
day was entitled, ‘““The Making of Character in the Elementary 
School,’” and was presented by Principal James T. Preston, of the 
Berkeley schools. The two principal topics treated were those of 
play and sex instruction. The paper was clean-cut and forceful. 
The following members spoke from the floor in discussion of the paper: 
Blanchard, Armstrong, Bunker, Jenkins, Ware, Heaton, Cox, Cohn, 
Williamson, Ferguson, Jones, Drew and Imrie. Director Hayden, of 
the San Francisco Board of Education, was present and made a strong 
appeal for increased usefulness in our schools along the lines of per- 
sonal purity and civic betterment. 


Richard F. Phelps, supervisor of manual training in the Alameda 
City Schools, will spend the vacation with his parents at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. He will also visit various manual training schools in 


New England and New York. 


The report of the Los Angeles census marshal shows a total of 
52,578 children between the ages of five and seven, a substantial 
increase over last year’s showing. The total population of the city is 


315,985. 
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The Kent Summer School in muscular movement writing will meet 
in Oakland, July 12th, and will continue in session till July 30th. 
Mr. Frank A. Kent, the founder of the school, is the well known 
supervisor of writing in the Stockton schools. He wrote the copy lines 
in our new State copybooks. During the year he has lectured at 
several institutes, visiting among others the counties of Merced, Yolo, 
Placer, San Bernardino, Sonoma, Nevada and Mendocino. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 


Dr. Samuel A. Barrett, explorer, naturalist and anthropologist, 
after a prolonged excursion into the wilds of Ecuador, has written from 
New York of his arrival at that city. Dr. Barrett will remain in the 
East for a time, mounting his specimens and compiling his field notes. 

Dr. Barrett left here a year ago as head of the ethnological branch 
of a party of scientists, whose trip was financed by George G. Heye, 
a New York millionaire. On reaching Ecuador the party separated, 
the branch under Dr. Barrett penetrating into the country to a distance 
of two thousand miles. Dr. Barrett here contracted jungle fever, lying 
in a stupor for two months, after which he returned to the coast and 
from there took ship back to the United States. 


Professor Albin Putzker, of the German department of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been retired with the rank of emeritus after 
thirty-five years of service in the university. He is one of the best 
known members of the faculty. 

Professor Putzker is retired under the Carnegie foundation fund, 
which was recently given to the university. He has been in almost 
continuous service since 1874, when he joined the teaching staff of the 
university. He was born in Austria in 1845. ‘The professor is a 
distinguished linguist, and is said to have a command of twenty-five 
languages. 


On May Ist some forty men interested in history and the teaching 
of history held a dinner at the Poodle Dog, San Francisco, and dis- 
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cussed the advisability of forming a history club. Dr. J. N. Bowman, 
of the University of California, presided. The most noteworthy discus- 
sion of the afternoon was contributed by Professor Henry Morse 
Stephens. It was decided not to attempt a formal organization, but 
it was left in the hands of the chairman to call another meeting when 
he deems it advisable. 


President W. W. Guth of the University of the Pacific has begun 
the reorganization of the faculty by dismissing Professor M. S. Cross 
of the Greek department, Miss Lulu Mayne of the English department, 
Professor F. G. Franklin of the history and sociology department, and 
Miss Bessie Mayne, teacher in the academy. 


Dr. David P. Barrows, now Director of Education in the Philip- 
pines, has been appointed Professor of Education at the University of 
California. Dr. Barrows will collaborate with Professor Lange. 


The class of 1909 of the University of California has established 
a loan scholarship of $800 for needy students. 


James K. Moffitt has been chosen president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of California. In compliance with a recent law 
he will become ex-officio a member of the Board of Regents. 


President David Starr Jordan will deliver the commencement 


address at the University of Indiana on June 23, 1909. 


Professor Lucien Foulet has been made head of the department of 
French at the University of California, vice Dr. Nitze who goes to the 
Chicago University. 
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OUTSIDE THE STATE 


The Nature-Study Review, edited by a committee of which Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell, is chairman, some months ago pub- 
lished a special number composed of articles written by California 
teachers of nature-study. This California number will be sent free to 
any teacher who sends a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) to the 


Nature-Study Review, Teachers’ College, New York City. 


On May Ist, A. E. Shumate, formerly city superintendent of San 
Jose, entered the employ of Ginn & Company, as the special represent- 
ative of that company in the states of Oregon and Washington. 


Professor John M. Coulter, who is to return from England in 
time to deliver a series of lectures on Evolution at Chautauqua, New’ 
York, this summer, was with his family on the ill-fated Republic in 
January. He was on his way to complete a set of botanical investiga- 
tions which could be completed only in Italy. Notes representing 
work extending over six years went to the bottom with the ocean liner 
and the original trip was abandoned. Later in the winter he embarked 
again in order to be present at the Darwin centennial celebration in 


England. 


William Sterling Battis, of Chicago, is one of several men to-day 
who are making the presentation of Charles Dickens’s stories and char- 
acters their life work. One method which he has, however, is entirely 
his own. It is in his program of ‘Life Portrayals’’ in which thirteen 
of the more widely known characters of Dickens are given in complete 
costume and make-up exactly as Dickens described them. ‘The changes 
though complete, are very rapid and the effects in successive numbers 
are incredibly different. 


Among many important subjects to be discussed at Chautauqua next 
summer none is more significant and fundamental than the symposium 
arranged under the auspices of the Religious Education Association. 
During the week July 12th to 16th, the main topic for discussion will 
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be ‘““The Development of Character Under Present Conditions.” 
Various phases of this topic will be discussed by Professor George 
Albert Coe, Northwestern University, Professor Edward D. Starbuck, 
of the State University of Iowa, Professor Herbert L. Willett, of the 
University of Chicago, and Professor Clyde W. Votaw, of the same 
institution. ‘“‘Moral and Religious Education in the Home’ will be 
made the subject of another series of conferences in connection with the 
same symposium. 





The wide demand to-day for the lectures of Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey of North Scituate, Mass., emphasizes the growth of a move- 
ment in which he has been an important factor from the outset. He 
is editor of The School Arts Book, was official representative for the 
United States to International Congresses on Public Art in 1898 and 
‘1908, and lectures yearly in a score of states on the subjects of Art 
in the School and in the Home. A quarter of a century ago only the 
“‘long-haired”’ were interested. Now the whole country is waking up. 
Among recent new responsibilities which have come to Mr. Bailey is 
that of the principalship of the Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts. 


A new salary schedule has been put into effect at the University 
of Chicago affecting at least one hundred members of the faculty. 
Heads of departments all raised from $4,000 to $6,000, and other 
professors are raised about twenty-five per cent. These advances were 


rendered possible by an additional grant of $3,000,000 from John D. 
Rockefeller. 





















Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University retired from the 


presidency of that institution May 19th. He was succeeded by 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell. 





The National Summer School of Public School Music will be held 
in Chicago, August 2d to August 14th, under the direction of Ginn & 
Company, this school has rendered effective service since its inception 
some years ago. ‘The prospectus for the coming session shows an array 
of talent that guarantees the continuance of good work. 
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A STARTLING Motto 

A traveling salesman died very suddenly in Pittsburgh. His 
relatives telegraphed the undertaker to make a wreath; the ribbon 
should be extra wide, with the inscription, “Rest in Peace’ on, both 
sides, and if there is room, ‘“We Shall Meet in Heaven.”’ 

The undertaker was out of town, and his new assistant handled 
the job. It was a startling floral piece which turned up at the funeral. 
The ribbon was extra wide and bore the inscription, ‘Rest in Peace 


on Both Sides, and if there is Room We Shall Meet in Heaven.” 


GiviNnG ADVICE 
Professor— What is the matter with Mr.———>? 
Learned Student—He is seriously afflicted with a paroxysmal 
inflammation of the vermiform appendix. 
Voice from the rear seat—Aw, cut it out! 


SHE WENT IT BLIND 
Mrs. Lomas—I don’t see what she wanted to marry him for; he 
has a cork leg, a glass eye, as well as a wig and false teeth. 
Mrs. Smith—Well, my dear, you know that woman always did 
have a hankering after remnants. 


WILLIE’s REQUEST 
In a speech before the Wellesley Club recently, Augustus Thomas 
told this story about Nat Goodwin: 
“Say, Nat,”’ said Willie Collier to Mr. Goodwin as they were 
coming’ out of the Lambs Club shortly after the latter’s marriage to Miss 
Goodrich, “‘invite me to one of your weddings some time, won’t you>”’— 


Everybody's Magazine. 


THE FARMER’S REVENGE 
Year after year an old farmer had listened in grim silence to the 
trains thundering by his land. Finally, one day, his patience at an 
end, he dropped his plow and shook his fist at the passing express. 
“Ye can puff an’ blow all ye like, gol durn ye,”’ he cried, “but 
I’m goin’ to ride ye Saturday!’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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ETC., OF MINERAL SPRING RESORTS 
AND COUNTRY HOMES AND FARMS 
WHERE SUMMER BOARDERS ARE 
TAKEN, WITH TERMS OF BOARD, 
$7.00 AND UPWARDS PER WEEK. 


To be had at Ticket Offices, 874 Market St., Ferry Building, foot of Market 
St., and Room 986 James Flood Building (General Offices) San Francisco. 


Inquiry by mail will bring an immediate response. 


W. S. PALMER, J. J. GEARY, 


General Manager Gen. Pass. & Frt. Agt. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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of California 


Factories 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FRANKFORT, a/M, GERMANY 


complete assortment of 


Glassware 


and Colleges. 


Send for our Catalogue 


575 MARKET ST. 


You can buy 
the manu- 
Microscopes, 
Laboratory 
Chemicals 
Glassware, 


Magnifiers 


Supplies by 
writing us. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


154 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 






We have at all times a most 


Chemicals and 


for Laboratory Work in Schools 









JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 








Che 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Over 27,000 Positions Filled 
Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 

















THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENCY 




































Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 



















“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability ''—Western Journal of 
Education 






The “ADJUSTABLE” 


A substitute for and improvement upon 
Blackboards or Charts 
Price $25.00, discount for cash with mail order 
Returnable if not satisfactory. Write for descriptive 
circulars to 


E. C. Boynton, Sales Agent, Kamm Bldg., S. F 






KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


of New York 
48-50 Second Street 


Our ANVIL Drawing Paper is the result 
of 35 years’ careful study of the draftsman’s 
needs and has acquired an excellent and wide 
reputation. It is tough, hard, uniform in 
grain and finish, stands erasing very welland 
takes ink and water color perfectly. 









San Francisco 
























HENRY F. STARBUCK 


ARCHITECT 










School Buildings a specialty. Expert 
in heating and ventilation 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BUILDING 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





Perfection at Last 


C™ 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
High Grade Physics Apparatus WT 
at Chicago net prices ™ ao 
OUR DEALINGS SATISFY Only machine that cuts same as a knife. Makes 
; ; a writing point and then quits cutting. Is not 
Catalog, illustrations and net noisy. Two extra knives, easy to sharpen, 


price list free and an oil can. Soon saves its price. 
Price $3.50 Money back guarantee 


University Apparatus Co. S. W. SHAFER & CO. 


2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Calif. Sond grou, Law may eng 


McNEILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
Berkeley, California, Corner of Oxford and Center Streets. Telephone, Berkeley 340. 


Charges less than any other Agency. Offices at main entrance to the Campus. 


Larson & Company 270-726 Mission Street 


We are pleased to invite our 
friends to call on us in our new 
store. We are now located in 
Class, College and Frater- splendid quarters and 

° . “EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS” 
nity Pins and Badges can be found here ut the right 
prices. 
Designs and Estimates upon request. Catalogues on application. 
a oa a The Whitaker & Ray Co. 
150 Post St., Jeweler’s Building 770-776 Mission St. 114 E. 6th St. 


San Francisco. Los Angeles 


Designers and Makers of 


Bolte &BradenCo. Printers and Publishers 


50 Main Street BUSINESS BUILDERS Magazines 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Where California, Market & Main Sts. Meet Booklets Folders Catalogs 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





California College 


and Its Allied Schools 


The Academy 

The Sub- Academy 

The School of Fine Arts 
The School of Business 


Boarding students accommodated 
Co-educational 
The Academy accredited 


Positions open to graduates of the 
business department 


Exceptional opportunities in Music 


and Art 
Domestic Sciences for all grades 
Individual promotion in lower school 
Tuition and other expenses reasonable 


For information address Registrar, 


California College, Oakland. 


Arthur Amsden Macurda,M.A. 
President 


The Only Legitimate Way 
To Burglarize Success 


is to secure a business educa- 
tion. It is not only a ‘‘short- 
cut,’’ but by far the safest and 
most inexpensive. We offer, 
not only as thorough courses in 
shorthand, touch typewriting, 
English, bookkeeping and pre- 
paratory coaching, as ANY 
school ANYWHERE, but in 
addition theretoa VALUABLE 
course in Advertising and 
Salesmanship free. Write for 
‘‘How to earn a scholarship.”’ 


BERKELEY BUSINESS COLLEGE 


AND 


COACHING SCHOOL 


The ‘Business University of California’’ 


2187-91 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FINANCIALLY INTERESTING 


The firm of McNEAR & WAYMAN, 
General Agents for the 
Pacific Coast of the 
National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford 


Mechanics and Traders Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans 


Colonial Fire Underwriters of 
Hartford 


desire an agency for these Companies 
in every city, town and village in this 
territory. It occurs to us that some 
of the teachers may have the time 
and inclination to take up fire insur- 
ance work and thereby add to their 
income by soliciting fire insurance in 
their locality, and thus acquire 
knowledge of a profession which ex- 
pands with the growth of the country 
and is in itself a means of livelihood, 
There are many towns in which we 
are actively represented at the pres- 
sent time, but there are some where 
we are not so planted and these are 
the points where we desire active 
representation. 

We will be pleased to have you 
write us providing you are interested, 


MCNEAR & WAYMAN, General Agents 


P.O. BOX 2633 NATIONAL BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BLACKBOARDS 


ey De eee E planning that new school 
y uilding, there is no more 

important subject than 

blackboards. The comfort, 
convenience and satisfaction of teacher and pupils 
in the schoolroom depends as much upon satis- 
factory black- boards as any 
other one thing. Theuse 


of Hyloplate ste / for the last 
twenty years, Aa AAd pecs ae has __ demon- 
strated its utility and 


superiority as a blackboard 
surface. It is now in suc- 
cessful use in the majority of school buildings 
throughout the State, and is specified by ninety per 
cent of schoolhouse 
architects. Thousands of 


satished users will testify r E 
to its merits. Samples and is aa a 
estimates upon request. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
210-212 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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California Teachers’ Agencies 
BOYNTON AND ESTERLY 


Proprietors and Managers 


717 Market Street, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


Twenty-first year. Our present managers have never been changed 
and have located more teachers on the Pacific Slope than‘all the others 
combined. 


To Teachers To School Officials 


Its business is direct with em- | . eo 7 2 
ployers, not from “hearsay.” We invite your co-operation in 
It works for its teachers, by cor- the careful selection, and judicious 
respondence and circulars, by a endorsement of teachers, the only 
representative at County Institutes | means of promoting efficiency in 
and State Conventions, by visiting 
Schools and Trustees, ete. It gives : " 
oflice employment to eight or ten We would meet high demands. 
persons, necessary to handle their | We shall therefore appreciate your 
business. } commendation of what we do well, 
It has superior forms for regis- and your suggestions for better 
tration — and reference letters, service. 
pate important to teachers aed Most of the leading educators of 
” It furnishes free information to this State know us well, and assure 
its registered teachers about school us of their approval of our man- 
matters in the States and Terri- agement. 
tories comprising its principal Always consult us for the best can- 
field didates for your vacancies. 
A majority of California High School teachers are registered with us. 
One of the oldest Professors in the University of California says: 
“Inside of three years from the date of their graduation, I notice that 
practically all of the strong teachers are registered with your Agency.” 


schools. 


For students preparing to teach music 


in the public schools. The National Summer 


For grade teachers who wish to 


strengthen the music work of their particu- 
lar grades. C 00 0 


For supervisors of music desiring the 


broadest and most all-around develop- i j 

read and post all-around develop Public School Music 
For superintendents and_ supervisors 

interested in modern methods of teaching CH iCAGO 

as adapted to the subject of Music in the AUGUST 2—14, 1909 


public schools. 


For Graduation, Memorial, and _ all TH E CO DA 


other School Musical Exercises. (Sheet Music) 


For regular classroom work—the best THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
cl em MUSIC. COURSE 


For Catalogs, write 


GINN & COMPANY, 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Macmillan Company’s list contains a large number of the choicest 
texts for high schools now published. The following are among the ones 
most largely used in California: 

Ashley’s American Government .00 
Ashley’s American History 

Channing’s Students’ History of the United States................... 
Gayley and Young’s Principles and Progress of English Poetry 
Bailey’s Botany 

Tarr’s New Physical Geography 

Hewett’s German Reader 

Inglis and Prettyman’s First Book in Latin 

Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information 
Trotter's Geography of Commerce 

Smith-Stringham’s Elementary Algebra. Complete edition.......... $1.2 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry 

Among the most promising of new books are: 

Schuttze’s Micmrentaty AMGUraAs «ois ssc ce ccc anus seecteasonen Pies Z. 
Huntington's Elementary English Composition 

Bailey and Coleman’s First Course in Biology 

Baker and Inglis’s High School Course in Latin Composition 

Thieme and Effinger’s French Grammar 

Park’s Educational Woodworking 

Zeiner’s High School Song Book 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series contains over 120 numbers. 
Nearly all the texts needed for English reading are included. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
571 Market Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


W. MORGAN & CO. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
673 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 


We Make A Specialty of 


Churches Schools Auditoriums 


and 


Other Public Buildings Requiring Thorough Ventilation 


Write or call on us for information 
regarding above, or for 


Sanitary Ventilated School Closets and Urinals 


OUR MOTTO 
PURE AIR AND PLENTY OF IT 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 











LOW RATES TO 


| Alaska-- Yukon-- Pacific 
Exposition 
For Round Trip Tickets 


Greatly reduced rates frotn other points in California 
Tickets sald daily, May 25th to Sept, 30th, and cover 
two months’ trip going and coming via the famous 


SHASTA ROUTE 


OF TRE  —————— 
SOUTHERN = PACIFIC 


Stopovers going and coming, 
Many other routes at slightly higher rates for you: - 
to select from 
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Write or call. on our nearest agent for full details 
of service, etc., or address 


Dept. Adv., 948 Flood Bldg,, for information 


eet es 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educatior 





By giving up your position. But why 
not make good use of your vacation by 
taking a course in bookkeeping or stenog- 
raphy, thus preparing for work in the 


business world or in a commercial 
high school? 

There are opportunities in San Francisco 
for mature, well-educated men and 
women who have been specially trained 
to do office work. 


We can give you the special training, and 
can introduce you to the firms that offer 
the opportunities. 


Write for full information 


“3a 
733 FULMORE STREET, | 


ALBERT 5. WEAVER, President 9° | 


Say. you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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